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THE  DARTMOUTH  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

Is  published  each  of  the  nine  months  of  the  college  year  by  a  board  of  editors  from 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  Its  endeavor  will  be  to  represent  the  literary  spirit  of 
Dartmouth,  and  to  incite  the  students  to  more  careful  and  thorough  work  in  the  study 
of  literature. 

The  editors  from  succeeding  classes  will  be  chosen  according  to  merit,  as  shown  by 
competition.  In  this  choice,  some  member  of  the  Faculty  will  act  with  the  regular 
board. 

In  accordance  with  college  custom,  the  magazine  will  be  sent  to  each  student.  Those 
wishing  to  discontinue  it  will  please  notify  the  business  manager. 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  post-office  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Terms,  $2  per  year;  single  copies,  25  cents.     On  sale  at  the  Dartmouth  bookstore. 

Contributions  and  exchanges  should  be  directed  to  E.  O.  Grover,  Managing  Editor. 

Address  all  other  communications  to 

A.  K.  HARDY,  Business  Manager, 


This  periodical  is  on  file  at  the  editorial  rooms  of   The  University  Review 
236  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Books  OK  Anierican  History 


The  Discovery  of  America, 

With  some  account  of  Ancient  America  and  the  Spanish  Conquest. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  John  Fiske,  many  maps,  facsimiles,  etc. 

Eleve7ith  thousand.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 
"A  very  encyclopedia  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  this  main 
tl^eme,  written  by  a  man  whose  grasp  is  comprehensive,  and  whose  knowledge  is 
commensurate  with  his  grasp." — Lo7ido7i  Times. 

The  Beginnings  of  New  England. 

Eighth  edition.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  John  Fiske  is  the  best  equipped  of  all 
living  writers  for  treating  in  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  manner  the  history  of  the 
genesis  of  the  American  commonwealth.'" — Boston  Beacon. 

"  Mr.  Fiske  has  not  merely  the  literary  art  of  the  historian,  but  he  is  a  philoso- 
pher with  abundant  learning  for  careful  historical  speculation." — Political  Science 
Qnai'terly. 

The  American  Revolution. 

With  plans  of  Battles,  and  a  new  steel  portrait  of  Washington.  Eighth  edition. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 
"The  reader  may  turn  to  these  volumes  with  full  assurance  of  faith  for  a  fresh 
rehearsal  of  the  old  facts,  wdiich  no  time  can  stale,  and  for  new  views  of  those  old 
facts,  according  to  the  larger  framework  of  ideas  in  which  they  can  now  be  set  by 
the  master  of  a  captivating  style  and  an  expert  in  historical  philosophy." — ISFew 
Yoj'k  Ev Citing  Post. 

The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789. 

With  a  colored  map.  Twelfth  edition.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 
"  If  the  reader  misses  in  the  present  treatise  the  comprehensive  generalizations 
which  give  such  a  fascination  to  the  author's  lectures  on  American  Political  Ideas, 
he  will  find  his  recompense  in  the  solid  facts  of  history  pertaining  to  the  formative 
period  in  our  annals,  and  can  here  see  those  facts  placed  in  a  historical  perspective 
which  reveals  at  once  their  national  grandeur  and  their  '  world-historical '  signifi- 
cance."— The  Nation,  New  York. 

The  War  of  Independence. 

In  Riverside  Library  for  Yotmg  People.     With  maps. 

Eoiirteenth  thousand.  75  cents. 
"  The  War  of  Independence  is  a  miracle.  I  can  never  understand  why,  when  a 
perfect  literary  work  is  issued,  all  the  critics  do  not  clap  their  hands !  I  think  it 
must  be  because  they  never  read  the  books.  This  story  of  the  war  is  such  a  book, 
brilliant  and  effective  beyond  measure.  It  should  be  read  by  every  voter  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  statement  that  every  child  can  comprehend,  but  that  only  a 
man  of  consummate  genius  could  have  written." — Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States, 

With  some  Reference  to  its  Origins.     Fifty -ninth  thousand.     $1.00. 
"  Mr.  Fiske  writes  from  full  knowledge  and  thorough  research  ;  and  he  has  such 
mastery  of  his  facts  and  so  distinct  a  perception  of  their  relations,  that  his  works 
are  marvels  of  clear  statement,  while  his  strong,  simple  style  gives  to  them  a  very 
unusual  attraction." 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 
HOUGMITOlSr,    MIFFLIN    &    CO.,     -     BOSTOJST, 
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WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,    Vi 


Complete  line    of  Fancy  FoMers,    Menus 
and  Programmes  for  season  of  1893-'91. 


pARA   CASPA, 
A  Wonderful  Remedy, 

Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease ;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning,  and  itching  of  the  head  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.    For  sale  by 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

Emerson's  Block,      HANOVER,  N.  H 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Shampooing,  Sea  Foam, 
Hair  dyed.  Razors  honed,  and  all  pertaining  to  a 
first-class  Hair  Dresser  strictly  attended  to. 

Desiring  your  patronage,  1  remain  your  servant 
for  your  money, 

M.   M.   AMARAL. 

A  FBW  Tried   Razors  always  on  hand,  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 


Watches,  Diamonds,  Rich 

Jewelry,  Rings,  Chains, 

Silver  Ware. 


Fine  Watch  Repairing, 


rOUNTAIN   PENS, 

Discount     to     Cooperative    Ticket- 
Holders. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 

BDQLE  BROTHERS, 

Gates  Bi,ock, 

White  IJiveF  JaneticD,  Vt. 


GO    TO 


A.  H.  ROBERTS, 

FOR 

Choice  Fruits  and   Candies^ 
Cigars  and  Tobacco^  Gro- 
ceries, and  Temper- 
ance  Drinks, 


Best  Water  White  Kerosene  Oil. 

©lop  Jars  and  Oil  Cans. 

No.   1,     .     .     CURRIER   BLOCK. 


The  Central  Vermont  Railroad 

is  the  old  and  established  popular  route  between 

the  route  being  through  the  picturesque  Vermont  hills  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ghamplain, 

The  many  beautiful  cottages  and  hotels  that  have  been 
erected  the  past  few  years  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  LaTce 
Champlain  are  evidence  that  this  beautiful  lake  is  fast  be-- 
coming  the  summer  resort  of  the  East, 

The  hospitable  family  homes  and  hotels  among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Vermont  are  also  attracting  numerous  city  people 
each  summer  season. 

The  bracing  and  health  restoring  qualities  of  Vermont 
air  are  unexcelled. 

Call  on  or  address 

T.  H.  HANLEY,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

260  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 

for  the  1894  edition  of  ''Summer  Homes  Among  the  Green 
Hills  of  Vermont  and  Along  the  Shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,^^ which  can  be  had  without  charge.  This  little  pam- 
phlet  contai7is  a  list  of  the  first-class  hotels  and  a  selected 
list  of  family  homes  who  will  take  summer  visitors. 

WHITE  RIVER   JUNCTION,    VT, 

We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  Dartmouth  Students. 

K.    W.    MORSE,    Proprietor. 


Uartmoutl)  Callcgc,  1$03-1$94. 
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William  Jewett  Tucker,  President. 
Faculty  According  to  Departments  of  Instruction. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

Greek  Language  and  Literattcre.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  C.  D.  Adams.  Professor  J.  K.  Lord. 

Assistant  Professor  G.  D.  Lord.  Assistant  Professor  F.  P.  Moore. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
French  Language  and  Literature.  German  Language  and  Literature, 

Professor  L.  Pollens.  Professor  E.  R.  Ruggies. 

Instructor,  J.  C.  Rowe.  Instructor,  J.  C.  Rowe. 

English  Larzguage  and  Literature,  Professor  C.  F.  Richardson.     Rhetoric^  Asst.  Prof » 

(elect)  F.  P.  Emery.     Oratory., . 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 
Philosophy,  Pri>fessor  G.  Campbell.    Moral  Science,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Bartlett. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 
Political  Science,  Professor  J.  F.  Colby.    Social  Science,  Professor  D.  C.  Wells.    History, 
Professor  (elect)  H.  D.  Foster. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 
Mathematics,  Professors  F.  A.  Sherman,  T.  W.  D.  Worthen,  J.  V.  Hazen.     Engineer- 
ing, Professor  J.  V.  Hazen.     Professor  R.  Fletcher,  Associate  Professor  H.  A. 
Hitchcock,  Thayer  School. 

PHYSICAL   SCIENCES. 

Physics,  Professor  C.  F.   Emerson,  Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Crehore.     Chemistry, 

Professor  E.  J.  Bartlett.     Astronomy,  Associate  Professor  E.  B.  Frost. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock.    Botany,  Professor  H.  G.  Jesup. 

Zoology,  Professor  William  Patten. 

LIBRARY. 
Professor  M.  D.  Bisbee,  Professor  of  Bibliography  and  Librarian. 
LECTURERS. 
Hon.    Henry  L.    Dawes,    On    United  States   History   during  and  since  the  Civil    War 
Professor  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  On  Modern  Art. 

The  College  provides  three  Courses  of  Study,— the  Classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Latin -Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  the 
Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  each  course  are  specified  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  also  the  terms  of  admission  by  cer- 
tificate and  examination. 

Students  in  the  Scientific  Course  may  make  si^ch  electives  as  will  give  them  in  their  senior 
year  the  standing  of  first-year  men  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Graduates 
of  the  College  are  allowed  one  year's  standing  in  the  four  years  course  in  the  Medical 
School. 

Tuition  fee,  $96  yearly.  Scholarships,  yielding  $70  annually,  are  available  for  those  requir- 
ing assistance  from  the  College. 

The  College  library  numbers  73,500  volumes.  Laboratories  are  fully  equipped  for  Instruc- 
tion in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology. 

Bartlett  Hall,  built  and  furnished  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  is  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christiaa  Association. 

The  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  affords  the  best  care  and  treatment  for  any  students  who 
may  be  sick. 

The  Alumni  Athletic  Field,  just  completed,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  advantages  which  it  offers 
for  athletics. 

For  information  concerning  the  College,  including  catalogue,  certificates,  or  examination 
papers,  address  Professor  C.  F.  Emerson,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

For  information  concerning  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  address  Professor 
Robert  Fletcher,  Director. 

For  information  concerning  the  Medical  College,  address  Carlton  P.  Frost,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


KEEP'S  SHIRTS 


To  measure,  6  for  $9.00,  unlaimdered ; 
$10.00  laundered.    None  better  at  any  price. 

Our  famous  ''  K"  stock  shirts, 

85c.  each,  unlaundered.     $1  each,  laundered. 

Open  back  or  open  front,  or  both,  and  with 
different  sleeve  lengths. 

FANCY  PERCALE  SHIRTS, 
ready-made,  open  front,  with  link 
cuffs  attached  (the  correct  style), 
best  workmanship  only  $1.50. 

Our  new  and  exquisite  FANCY 
SHIRTINGS  are  now  ready.  The 
assortment  contains  over  500  pat- 
terns. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


KEEP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


BEST  FOUR-PLY  LINEN   COLLARS, 

$1.80  per  doz.    15c.  each. 

BEST  FOUR-PLY  LINEN  CUFFS. 

25c.  pair.    Equal  to  any  collar  and  cuff  in  the 
market. 

Keep's  Celebrated  Street  Gloves, 

$1.00  a  pair.    Every  pair  guaranteed. 
OTHER  MAKES,  $1.50  and  $1.75. 

Beautiful  Neckwear,  50  Cents, 

New  shapes  and  of  silks  usually 
put  in  $1.00  scarfs. 


Being  the  manufacturers,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  special  value  in  all  departments. 

114  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
"  The  Boys ''  naturally  enough  go  to 

FOR  THEIR 

Our  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tafties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Tarcel  Work, 

Ball    Club,   Rugby,    a:n^d     Tenuis    Teams    at    Most 

REASOlSrABLE    RaTES. 
Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 


CALL  AT  THE 


) 

For  Medicines  of  all  kinds.  There  you 
will  find  all  articles  usually  kept  in  a  first- 
class  pharmacy.     Among  them, 

FINE  TOILET  SOAPS, 
PERFUMERY, 
RAZORS,  STROPS, 
POCKET  CUTLERY, 
PORTE-MONNAIES, 
COMBS,  TOOTH,  NAIL  AND 
HAIR  BRUSHES. 

-:  PURE   CANDY  :- 

All  goods  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Physi- 
cians' prescriptions  carefully  compound- 
ed at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Give  us  a  call. 

L.  B.  DOWNING. 


Dyspepsia 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says 
of 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate, 

*'A  wonderful  remedy,  which  gave 
me  most  gratifying  results  in  the 
worst  forms  of  dyspepsia." 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that 
no  other  medicine  seems  to  touch,  assisting 
the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works, 

PROVIDENCE,  B.  I. 

Beware  of  substitutes  and  imitations.  For 
sale  by  all  druggists. 
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FOR   STUDENTS'   USE   FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

niBGHSNIGflL  AND  HRDHITECTURflL  Di^flWINQ. 

Curves,  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers,  Pencils,  Brushes,  etc. 
Also,  every  description  of  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

Incorporated, 

i™pofS'^r^;i,lt  ARTISTS'  AND  DRARSMEN'S  SUPPLIES, 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  267  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Discount  to  Cooperative  Ticket-Holders. 
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SOME    LAMPS 

ARE   TOLERABLY   GOOD, 

But  who  wants  a  tol- 
erably good  egg  ?  The  ques- 
tion emphasizes  the  fac5l  that 
some  things  must  be  more 
than  tolerable — they  must  be 
good  !  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
is   one.     There  is  one  lamp 


which  is  good. 

"The  Rochester. 


)> 


We  have  2,700  varieties  of 
that  one  lamp.  If  you  will 
call  on 

C.  W.  BERRY, 

Eeed  Hall, 

Hanover,  he  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Or 
we  can  send  you  a 
catalogue  to  help  you 
out. 


42   PARK   PLACE,    NEW  YORK. 

LARGEST   LAMP  HOUSE   IN   THE   WORLD. 


t^  WHEELOCK, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


In  assuming  the  management  of  this  hotel  we  pledge,  at  all  times,  our  personal 
attention  to  secure  for  the  permanent  and  transient  guest  such  service  as  will 
fnsure  the  "comforts  of  home." 

Our  aim  will  be  to  leave  nothing  undone  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our 
guests.     We  earnestly  solicit  a  liberal  patronage. 

Correspondence  invited  and  information  cheerfully  given. 

Yery  respectfully, 

J.  D.  LAWRENCE,  Proprietor. 


students  are  recommended  to  wear 

E.  H.  STETSON  &  CO.'S- 
FINE  CUSTOM-MADE  SHOES 

They  excel  for  Style.  Fit,  and  Wear, 
Samples  shown  and  measures  taken 
hy  IV.  H.  EMERSON,  monthly,  at 
the  IVheebck. 


WATCH  OUT"  FOR   HIS  SIGNS. 


HARRY  W.  HALL,       -  29  School  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

AGENT   FOR 

KEATING,    $125;    STEARNS,    $125;    RAMBLER,    $125;     EAGLE, 

$115;    MAJESTIC,  $90;    FLEETWING,  $75  and  $90 ; 

ENVOY,  $75  and  $100. 

The  KEATING  is  the  leading  wheel  in  the  state.    The  STJEARNS  holds  all  records  from 
100  yds.  to  1  mile.    John  S.  Johnson,  the  champion,  rides  the  Stearns. 

Mr.  Hall  will  be  at  the  Wheelock  early  in  May,  with  a  line  of  these  wheels. 
Call  and  see  them. 
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SOME  ATTRACTIONS  OF  A  JOURNEY  TO  ATHENS 

BY  SEA. 

fear  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  may  seem  written  in  the 
interest  of  certain  steamship  lines.  Such  is  not  the  case,  but 
having  picked  up  many  casual  delights  by  the  way,  I  am  desirous 
of  pointing  out  to  those  about  to  travel  from  America  to  Greece 
(and  this  class  of  travellers  is  going  to  be  large  in  the  next  ten 
years  if  the  prognostications  of  travellers'  agencies  may  be  trusted) 
what  seems  to  me  a  most  delightful  and  comfortable  route. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamers  to  dwell  upon  the  material  comforts 
of  their  new  line  from  New  York  to  Genoa.  But  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  the  agreeable  part  in  a  long  journey  made  by 
sailing  right  through  the  Azores.  At  dawn  of  the  seventh  day 
appeared  Fayal  and  then  Pico,  named  from  its  volcanic  peak, 
8,000  feet  high,  and  a  peak  rising  8,000  feet  right  out  of  the  water 
is  a  picturesque  object.  Then  on  the  other  side  of  the  steamer 
came  Tercieiva,  a  high  island,  well  cultivated  and  thickly  popu- 
lated, so  large  that  it  took  about  two  hours  to  sail  past  it. 

It  was  also  in  the  early  morning  when  we  sailed  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar.  A  stop  of  three  hours  allowed  time  to  climb 
the  great  British  fortress  and  enjoy  the  stirring  view  over  Spain 
and  Africa.  The  next  day,  from  morning  until  evening,  we  were 
passing,  close  at  hand,  the  ragged  and  picturesque  Balearic  islands, 
and  just  at  evening  of  the  eleventh  day  we  came  into  the  harbor 
of  Genoa. 

To  appreciate  the  appropriateness  of  Genoa's  epithet.  La  Su- 
■perba^  one  ought  to  behold  it  from  the  sea,  where  its  palaces  are 
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seen  to  rise  in  tiers  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre.  Perhaps  never  was 
ground  so  unfavorable  for  building  so  triumphantly  employed  by 
the  architect.  While  Genoa  is  much  less  visited  and  less  praised 
than  Venice,  it  is  certainly  interesting,  as  well  as  beautiful.  Its 
magnificent  views  alone  over  sea  and  shore  would  make  it  all  that. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  on  this  second  visit  I  saw  myself  doomed  to  an  enforced  delay 
here  of  ten  days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  not  sorry  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  brood  over  the  history  of  Genoa,  and 
to  read  somewhat  of  its  story  in  its  buildings.  It  is  true  that  the 
Genoese  have  left  us  in  a  sorry  plight  in  this  last  matter,  hav- 
ing given  themselves  up  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  bent  for 
restoration  and  whitewashing.  Still,  with  patience,  one  can  pick 
out  parts  of  buildings,  e,  g,  the  cathedral  San  Lorenzo,  which  go 
back  to  the  times  of  the  first  crusade.  But  what  a  place  for  brood- 
ing and  dreaming  over  history  !  At  how  many  points  does  Genoa 
touch  the  great  world's  history  !  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount 
all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  city,  nor  to  dwell  on  names 
like  Columbus  and  Andrea  Doria,  which  are  gone  out  into  all  the 
world,  names  which  meet  you  everywhere  in  Genoa  as  names  of 
restaurants  and  cafes  and  streets.  One  may  also  pass  lightly  over 
the  most  precious  relic  of  Genoa,  the  ashes  of  John  the  Baptist, 
stolen  from  a  monastery  in  Lycia  by  Genoese  embassadors,  and 
now  preserved  in  San  Lorenzo.  Some  will  doubt  the  identifica- 
tion, and  so  refuse  to  let  their  imagination  be  kindled  at  the  sight 
of  the  sacred  receptacle. 

But  here  is  a  tower  of  Embriaco  which  calls  up  the  stout  knight 
who  forced  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  for  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  sailed  with  his  mighty  host  from  this  very 
harbor.  Everywhere  is  seen  the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground, 
given  by  the  pope  to  Genoa  as  a  coat  of  arms  for  the  brilliant  ser- 
vices rendered  on  that  occasion  to  Christendom.  Here  a  street 
named  Golata  calls  up  the  foreign  empire  of  the  city,  and  its  great 
losses  incurred  when  the  Turk  tightened  his  grasp  on  Constanti- 
nople. 

It  seems  like  looking  at  history  from  a  new  point  of  view  when 
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one  reads  the  story  of  certain  nobles  of  Genoa  forcing  their  way 
back  into  the  city  after  one  of  those  numerous  expulsions,  and 
bringing  back  their  turbulent  retainer  who  made  life  so  uncom- 
fortable for  the  citizens  that  they  at  last  rose  en  masse  and  drove 
them  out  to  Monaco,  which  was  then  a  place  of  doubtful  repute, 
and  when  they  found  them  still  too  near  for  comfort  drove  them 
over  the  French  border  just  in  time  for  the  French  king  to  take 
12,000  of  them  along  with  him  to  Crecy  as  archers.  One  reads 
that  when  these  archers  were  killed,  almost  to  a  man,  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  got  them  with  the  sun  in  their  faces,  and  by  the  French, 
who  hewed  them  down  in  the  rear  because  they  did  not  advance 
more  vigorously,  there  was  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  in  Genoa, 
none  the  less  deep  because  it  was  not  expressed  by  Te  Deums  in 
the  churches,  that  the  city  was  rid  of  a  precious  lot  of  rascals. 

Two  things  mark  the  history  of  Genoa — long  continued  strug- 
gles with  neighbor  cities  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  long,  fierce,  and  bloody  civil  strife. 

The  long  struggle  with  Pisa  was  settled  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  Pisan  fleet  in  1284.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle  with 
Venice,  Genoa  was  equally  successful.  It  annihilated  the  main 
fleet  of  its  great  rival  in  1298.  On  this  occasion  Marco  Polo,  just 
returned  from  his  travels,  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
victors.  He  wrote  his  famous  ''Travels"  in  prison  at  Genoa, 
using  as  a  scribe  one  of  the  Pisans,  who,  with  his  fellow-captives, 
had  been  languishing  in  prison  for  fourteen  years,  so  thoroughly 
had  the  spirit  of  Pisa  been  broken  by  its  defeat. 

At  last,  in  1380,  off*  the  island  of  Chioggia,  near  Venice,  when 
all  seemed  favorable  to  the  Genoese  cause,  and  their  admiral  had 
refused  overtures  of  submission  from  Venice  because  they  were 
not  sufficiently  humiliating,  by  one  of  those  sudden  turns  that 
sometimes  overtake  the  over-confident,  on  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
Genoa  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Venice  a  defeat  as  crushing  as  that 
which  she  herself  had  administered  to  Pisa.  The  result  was  the 
lo§s  of  naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Although  Genoa  maintained  something  of  her  eastern  empire,  a 
period  of  decline  set  in,  and  the  loss  of  prowess  and  pride  went 
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on  through  a  century  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Genoa  to  which 
Columbus  appealed  for  aid  in  his  great  enterprise  was  not  the 
Genoa  that  humbled  Pisa,  and  held  the  balance  equal  with  Venice. 

Along  with  disasters  in  foreign  wars  went  hand  in  hand  another 
cause  of  ruin.  Whenever  there  was  peace  with  neighbor  states 
there  were  intestine  conflicts  between  the  noble  families,  the 
Dorias,  the  Girmoldi,  the  Apinolas  (whose  family  coat  of  arms, 
the  spigot,  may  still  be  seen  over  the  door  of  the  prefettura),  and 
the  Fieschi.  The  personal  animosities  of  these  families  were  made 
more  intense  by  a  mixing  in  of  the  larger  strife  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the  turning  over  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  to  some  foreign  potentate  strong  enough 
to  hold  down  the  factions.  After  a  long  period  of  such  domina- 
tion by  Dukes  of  Milan,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  France, 
it  is  surprising  that  Genoa  lived  to  experience  a  splendid  revival. 

Just  after  the  most  thorough  destruction  of  the  three  which 
Genoa  suffered,  viz.,  that  at  the  hands  of  Pescara,  the  general  of 
Charles  V.,  who  was  called  in  and  led  on  by  a  noble,  Adorno,  who 
wished  to  wrest  the  power  from  his  successful  rival,  a  Fregoso,  in 
the  year  1528,  intestine  strife  and  foreign  domination  together 
ceased  with  the  election  of  Andrea  Doria  as  president  of  a  new 
democratic  republic,  who,  though  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Charles 
v.,  was  yet,  as  the  latter's  great  admiral,  sufficiently  indispensable 
to  him  to  raise  his  own  state  above  abject  dependency,  and  was 
influential  enough  in  his  native  city  to  hold  down  the  warring 
factions.  With  the  favorable  start  thus  secured,  the  republic  ran 
on  for  nearly  three  centuries,  until,  in  1797,  Napoleon  gave  it  the 
coup  de  grace. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  air  of  gentility  about  Genoa.  One 
need  not  be  in  the  mood  which  sees  in  ''  each  maid  a  heroine  and 
each  man  a  friend"  in  order  to  perceive  this.  The  women  in  the 
market-place  selling  flowers,  vegetables,  and  even  fish,  have — 
some  of  them — features  and  a  poise  that  remind  one  of '*  blood" 
and  "  the  claims  of  long  descent."  Even  the  policemen  look  like 
scholars  or  candidates  for  holy  orders.  And  when  one,  on  turning 
a  street  corner  or  passing  an  alley,  looks  up  almost  perpendicularly 
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and  sees  palaces  perched  like  eyries  above  him,  he  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  once  most  aristocratic  z\\.y  is  now  one  of  the  most 
democratic  in  Italy. 

Before  leaving  Genoa  one  must  by  all  means  visit  its  Campo 
S^mto,  a  few  miles  back  of  the  city  up  in  a  cleft  of  the  mountains. 
The  lavish  display  of  art,  much  of  it  far  from  ideal,  displaying  the 
dead  often  in  most  unattractive  realism  of  form  and  feature,  and 
even  dress,  but  including  here  and  there  a  touch  that  appeals  to 
the  common  heart  of  man,  is  a  striking  testimonial  to  the  material 
prosperity  as  well  as  the  family  affection  of  the  Genoese. 

In  ordinary  times  the  Floris-Rubatino  line  of  steamers  from 
Genoa  to  the  Peiraeus  is  an  ideal  line  for  travellers  who  are  not  in 
a  hurry.  For  forty-six  dollars  one  gets  about  ten  days  coasting 
and  good  board.  He  stops  a  day  at  Leghorn,  long  enough  to  see 
Pisa,  a  night  and  day  in  Naples,  from  Saturday  morning  till  Mon- 
day noon  in  Palermo,  and  so  on.  One  may  get  quite  a  visit  in  Sic- 
ily, leaving  the  boat  in  Palermo  Saturday  morning  and  reembarking 
Wednesday  evening  at  Catonia.  This  time  might  suffice  for  a 
visit  to  Girzenti  and  a  rapid  view  of  Syracuse.  At  present,  owing 
to  the  quarantine  in  Greece  against  the  Italian  ports,  the  steamers 
sail  directly  to  the  Peiraeus  with  a  single  stop  of  one  whole  day 
in  Catonia. 

On  the  second  day  out  from  Genoa  we  passed  close  under  the 
high  shore  of  Elba,  and  at  night  got  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
Stromboli  in  extra  action.  Following  upon  shower  after  shower 
of  sparks,  emitted  as  from  some  giant  forge,  a  molten  stream  de- 
scended, making  a  red  streak  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  clear 
down  to  the  sea,  about  four  miles  long. 

Having  once  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Messina  in  a  dark 
night  without  seeing  anything  of  it,  I  now  took  advantage  of  the 
moon,  and  passed  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  open  eyes,  nor  did 
I  close  them  until,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  entered  the 
spacious  harbor  of  Catonia  with  Aetna,  the  ancient  enemy  of  the 
city,  looming  above  it  in  a  light  half  moonlight  and  half  dawn. 

Riifiis  B,  Richardson^ 

Director  of  the  American  school  at  Athens. 
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fHE  day  had  been  unusually  hot,  and  the  sun,  as  it  sank  round 
and  red  behind  the  high  hills  to  the  west,  gave  promise  of 
another  hot  day.  The  red  glare  spread  itself  around  the  horizon, 
softening  its  shades  to  a  delicate  pink  and  yellow,  against  which 
the  purple  peaks  of  the  mountains  stood  out  dark  and  high. 

In  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  peaks  nestled  a  little  vil- 
lage. The  houses  were  small  and  built  of  logs  and  rough  boards. 
It  was  past  supper  time,  and  the  women  had  come  out  on  the  door- 
steps to  gossip  with  their  neighbors,  while  their  dirty  children 
played  in  the  yards  and  street  in  front.  The  men  were  up  at 
*'  Tompkins's,"  the  name  of  the  shanty  at  the  far  end  of  the  street, 
where  they  gathered  nightly  to  drink,  gamble,  and  quarrel, — all 
except  one  man,  who  was  sitting  by  himself  on  the  step  of  one  of 
the  small  houses  smoking  a  white  clay  pipe. 

The  owner  of  the  place  might  have  been  about  sixty,  with  a 
certain  air  of  vigor  about  him  in  spite  of  his  bent  shoulders  and 
the  streaks  of  gray  in  his  red  hair  and  beard.  His  hard  life  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  though  remarkably  little  as  yet.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  kind  in  spite  of  the  thin  lips  and  the 
keen  blue  eyes  ;  at  least  so  thought  the  tall,  broad-shouldered  fel- 
low who  had  just  left  "Tompkins's"  and  was  walking  slowly 
down  the  street. 

"  Good  evening,  Henderson  ;  been  a  warm  day  for  these  parts,'* 
he  said,  stopping  in  front  of  the  little  white  house,  and  then,  as 
Henderson  nodded  pleasantly  and  motioned  to  a  seat  beside  him- 
self on  the  doorstep,  the  young  man  sauntered  into  the  yard  and 
sat  down. 

"We  don't  hev  many  sech,"  replied  the  old  man,  "an*  when 
they  do  come  it's  mighty  hard  lines  fur  them  thet  hev  ter  work. 
How 's  it  ben  with  ye  ;  is  yer  work  comin'  on  well  ?  " 

"  Pretty  fairly,  but  it  will  take  several  months  before  I  can  leave  ; 
the  beginning  is  the  worst  part  of  mining  business,  and  now  that 's 
over,  things  will  run  smoothly  enough,  I  guess.  If  I  did  not  like 
my  work,  I  should  find  it  lonesome.     Most  of  the  men  are  not  my 
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kind.  I've  a  lot  of  books  along,  though,  to  fill  up  spare  time, 
and  then  I  find  it  rather  interesting  to  study  the  people  here,  they 
are  so  different  from  Easterners." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  two  puffed 
away  at  their  pipes.     Finally  the  old  man  broke  the  silence. 

"  Ef  I  wus  in  yer  place,  I  wouldn't  hev  much  ter  do  with 
*  Tompkins's.'  Even  an  angel  couldn't  stay  behind  them  walls 
long  without  comin'  out  a  devil.  I  'd  never  hev  nothin'  ter  do 
with  him,  an'  he's  always  hated  me  accordin'ly  ;  but  drinkin'  and 
gamblin'  I  never  took  to.  An'  thet  's  what  I  'd  advise  ye  ter  do,  ter 
keep  clear  of  '  Tompkins's.'  Ef  ye  want  company,  come  down 
here  ter  my  house  an'  see  me  an'  my  darter  Bess.  Ye  haint  seen 
her,  hev  you?" 

Henry  Vance  shook  his  head. 

"  Wal  ye 've  got  somethin'  before  ye  then.  Ye '11  see  her 
to-night;  she  ought  ter  be  home  soon  now,  she  an' Sally.  My 
Bess  is  as  fine  as  they  make  um,  an'  no  man  ever  hed  a  better 
darter  than  she  's  ben  ter  me."  There  was  a  slight  flush  on  the 
old  man's  face  as  he  spoke  of  his  daughter,  and  his  eyes  shone 
with  pride  and  pleasure. 

Vance  listened,  half  amused,  half  interested,  while  his  compan- 
ion talked  on,  puffing  at  his  pipe  and  apparently  enjoying  this 
reminiscence  immensely. 

"  You  see  I  hail  from  the  East  myself.  Varmont  wuz  w^here  I 
wuz  raised,  an'  where  I  lived  till  Cynthy  died.  Cynthy  wuz  my 
wife;" — the  speaker's  voice  trembled  a  little — "she  left  me  with 
a  baby  girl  to  take  care  of.  The  farm  was  pretty  well  worked  ter 
pieces,  an'  besides  I  couldn't  stan'  it  there  without  Cynthy,  so  I 
got  my  sister  up  in  Derby  ter  look  after  the  little  gal  while  I  come 
off  West  ter  find  my  fortune.  My  little  gal  used  ter  write  ter  me 
sometimes,  an'  how  lonesome  I  did  get  to  see  her,  but  I  knew 
'twan't  no  way  fer  a  little  thing  like  her  ter  rough  'round  the 
country  ez  I  did. 

"When  I  got  here,  an'  after  a  year  wuz  promoted  to  be  boss, 
then  I  thought  thet  maybe  Bess  could  come.  Thet  year  I  wuz 
here  alone  I  didn't  go  with  the  men  much,  an'  I  'd  hev  ben  mighty 
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lonesome  ef  I  hadn't  hed  the  mare.  You  see  I  bought  her  when 
she  wuz  a  colt,  an'  brought  her  up  an'  trained  her  myself.  No- 
body ever  rode  her  or  touched  her  but  me  till  Bess  came.  Sally 
wuz  the  best  friend  I  hed,  she  wuz  so  human — more  human  than 
some  of  the  folks  here  be,  too. 

*'  Wal,  ez  I  said,  nobody  ever  rode  her  but  me  till  Bess  come. 
Ther  mare  did  n't  jest  understand  about  Bess  at  first,  but  I  talked 
ter  her  about  it  an'  then  she  wuz  all  right.  When  I  hed  two 
things  ter  love  me,  I  wuz  about  ez  happy  ez  a  man  could  be. 

"Bess  has  ben  a  awful  good  darter  ter  me.  She's  a  purty 
little  thing ;  puts  me  in  mind  of  her  mother  sometimes — the  way 
Cynthy  looked  when  I  wuz  courtin'  her.  Bess  would  hev  plenty 
of  attention  from  the  young  men  ef  she  'd  a  mind  ter,  but  she 's 
independent  an'  won't  look  at  any  uv  'em  :  they  aint  any  uv  'em 
her  kind,  she  says.  I  'spose  sometime  she  '11  do  ez  the  rest  uv 
the  world  does,  and  git  married.     Thet'll  be  a  hard  day  fur  me." 

There  was  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  his  face 
seemed  to  look  older  at  the  very  possibility  of  losing  the  one  bright 
spot  in  his  life. 

Just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  hoofs  down  the  road,  a  little 
cloud  of  dust,  and  then  a  horse  stopped  short  in  front  of  the  house, 
while  the  rider  slipped  lightly  to  the  ground.  The  two  men  rose 
to  meet  the  girl  as  she  came  up  the  walk  followed  by  the  mare. 
Vance  was  struck  with  the  incongruity  of  these  new  figures  with 
their  surroundings.  It  was  like  putting  a  rare  gem  in  a  rough 
setting.  The  mare  and  her  mistress  belonged  together,  for  the 
girl's  slender  figure  and  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  beauty  were  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  long,  lithe  body  of  the  animal,  with  her 
shapely  head  and  beautiful,  intelligent  eyes.  But  how  was  it 
possible  that  this  rough  miner's  settlement  could  be  the  home  of 
anything  so  refined  ? 

Vance  was  puzzled.  He  was  surprised,  too,  very  much  sur- 
prised, but  after  his  first  feeling  of  astonishment  was  over  he 
began  to  regard  this  discovery  as  a  very  lucky  one,  for  him  at 
least.  The  thought  of  three  more  long  months  spent  in  this  for- 
lorn region  did  not  seem  so  terrible  to  him  now. 
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He  had  found  at  least  two  human  beings  who  would  be  con- 
genial, and  now  he  would  not  have  to  rely  so  much  on  the  pile 
of  books  over  in  his  little  cabin.  Companions  were  what  he 
longed  for,  and  now  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  would,  per- 
haps, supply  this  need.  So  Vance  thought,  and  he  was  very 
happy  that  night. 

Vance  was  not  thinking  of  one  of  his  many  pretty  friends  out 
among  the  Eastern  cities.  He  never  had  cared  much  for  society 
anyway,  rather  to  the  chagrin  of  two  or  three  of  his  young  women 
acquaintances  there.  His  mind  was  full  of  thoughts  about  one 
blue-eyed,  fair-faced  girl,  who  had  the  frankest  and  most  winning 
manners  he  had  ever  seen  in  a  woman.  In  one  short  hour  he 
told  himself  he  had  found  his  ideal  woman ;  but  ought  he  to  allow 
such  a  confession  even  to  himself?     It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 

sight. 

***** 

''  Wal,  sir,  it's  the  way  of  the  world,  an'  I  'spose  I  mus'  be  con- 
tented. Ye  hev  my  blessin',  but  ye  mus'  promise  me  ye '11  be 
good  ter  my  little  gal " — the  old  man  tried  hard  to  control  him- 
self. *' She's  ben  a  good  darter,  an'  she'll  make  yer  a  good 
wife.  I  'm  willin'  ye  should  hev  her,  but  'scuse  me  ef  I  'm  a  little 
broke  up  at  first.  I — I  did  n't  'spose  yer  laid  sech  a  sight  by  her, 
an'  it  comes  sort  uv  sudden.  Ye  say  yer  want  ter  be  married 
right  oft\" 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  pair  of  soft  arms  thrown 
around  his  neck  and  a  violent  hug  from  Bess.  Her  presence 
seemed  to  make  him  more  cheerful,  at  least  he  tried  to  smile  as 
the  happy  pair  stood  before  him.  It  was  the  very  place,  out  in 
front  of  the  little  white  house,  where  Vance  first  met  these  new 
friends  only  three  short  months  before.  Somehow  a  great  sense 
of  loneliness  crept  over  the  old  man,  the  future  of  these  two  young 
lives  looked  so  bright  and  his  so  dark,  and  he  hardly  heard  Bess 
telling  him  that  soon  he  should  come  to  live  with  them  when  they 
were  settled  in  a  home  of  their  own.  He  tried  to  smile,  but  failed 
miserably.  It  was  so  hard  to  think  of  a  life  different  from  his 
happy  one  of  the  last  ten  years.     Bess  would  be  gone.     It  would 
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be  only  the  old  lonely  life  again.  The  lovers  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  each  other  to  notice  the  pathetic  look  on  the  old 
man's  face. 

Finally  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  out  towards  the  barn. 
He  looked  bent  and  old.  '*It's  the  way  of  the  world,  the  way 
of  the  world,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

y.    Walcott   Thomfso7i, 
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"  The  imagination  of  herself  gliding  away  in  that  boat  on  the  darkening  waters  was  grow 
ing  more  and  more  into  a  longing  .  .  .  To  commit  herself,  sleeping,  to  destiny,  which 
would  either  bring  death  or  new  necessities  that  might  arouse  a  new  life  in  her !  " — Romola. 

WAVELETS  lifting  my  little  boat, 
Gently  drifting,  I  lie  and  float 
Over  the  boundless  sea. 
Wavelets  plashing  against  my  bed. 
Thunders  clashing  over  my  head. 

Both  are  as  one  to  me  : 
Both  are  as  one,  as  I  sink  to  sleep, 
Roaming  the  deep. 

Oh,  the  bliss  of  the  surcease  of  pain  ! 
Soothed  by  the  kiss  of  the  waters,  I  gain 

Peace  for  a  moment  and  rest —  / 

A  moment's  setting  aside  of  strife, 
A  moment's  forgetting  of  this  sad  life 

By  sorrow  oppressed. 
An  infinite  rest  for  an  instant  to  know 
From  infinite  woe. 

Drifting  ever,  I  thus  would  stray, 
Greeting  never  again  the  day. 

Through  the  unchanging  night ; 
Only  waking  to  hear  the  roar 
Of  surges  breaking  upon  the  shore 

That  fringes  the  realms  of  light ; 

There,  in  Elysian  fields,  to  find 

Sweet  peace  of  mind. 

Kent  Knowlton. 
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F.    MARION   CRAWFORD. 

fhe  most  severe  critic  of  Mr.  Crawford's  works  will  not  deny  that 
he  can  write  a  most  interesting  book.  His  works  are  novels 
in  the  fullest  sense,  and  though  as  to  the  action  of  his  characters 
he  does  not  by  any  means  confine  himself  closely  to  probability, 
yet  he  keeps  them  within  the  possible,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  plot  strongly  excites  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  reader. 

In  criticising  Mr.  Crawford,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  an 
author  of  the  present  day,  and  is  putting  books  before  the  public 
with  a  rapidity  very  great  when  com.pared  with  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  is  an  author  who  writes  primarily  to  earn  his 
living,  and  if  his  books  bring  him  his  daily  bread,  even  though 
their  excellence  may  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  they  fulfil  their 
most  important  object,  though  they  may  not  meet  their  author's  full- 
est expectations. 

"Zoroaster"  and  "Mr.  Isaacs"  are  the  most  widely  read  of 
Crawford's  books,  with  perhaps  "  The  Three  Fates"  next  in  order. 

**  Zoroaster"  is  a  book  which  makes  a  most  profound  and  lasting 
impression  upon  the  reader,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  high 
station  and  calling  of  the  characters  there  depicted.  The  plot  is 
very  strong,  stronger  indeed  than  his  mastery  of  language  can  do 
full  justice  to.  There  is  felt  a  lack  of  finish  and  perfect  rounding 
off  of  an  impression. 

In  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  where  the  plot  is  less  intricate  and  more  com- 
monplace, this  want  is  not  so  keenly  felt ;  but  again  in  *'  The  Three 
Fates,"  where  external  action  has  less  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  plot,  there  is  the  same  feeling  of  a  lack  of  power  to  express 
the  precise  distinctions  and  full  scope  of  the  emotions. 

There  is  not  enough  personality  in  his  writings, — the  full  power 
of  bringing  the  reader  face  to  face  with  a  condition,  from  the  writer's 
own  stand-point.  But  in  comparison  with  William  Black,  Crawford 
far  excels  in  this  power.  It  may  be  that  we  expect  too  much  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  introducing  his  characters.  Black 
excels  Crawford.  The  latter  is  very  abrupt ;  not  only  does  one  feel 
on  unfamiliar  terms  with  his  characters,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
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Isaacs,  they  are  making  comments  on  the  weather  one  minute,  and 
taking  us  into  their  confidence  on  the  next. 

Crawford  seldom  brings  out  any  of  his  characters  in  bold  relief 
as  good  or  bad,  but  usually  gives  to  each  only  enough  personality 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  part  toward  the  perfection  of  the  plot. 
He  rarely  depicts  a  character  whom  we  can  fully  admire,  or  whom 
we  shall  be  likely  to  remember  even  for  his  bad  qualities.  Zoroas- 
ter and  Mr.  Isaacs  might  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  their  hold  on  the  memory  lies  rather  in  their  importance  in 
the  story  than  in  their  distinctive  characteristics. 

Is  not  character-painting  part  of  the  personality  of  a  man  appear- 
ing through  his  writings?  Our  best  conceptions  of  character  hang 
upon  our  own  character,  and  a  writer  who  can  paint  in  words  a 
lofty  personality,  must  have  felt  at  some  time  those  instincts  and 
feelings  which  he  portrays. 

From  the  evident  lack  of  power  in  fully  bringing  out  a  person- 
ality in  this  way, Crawford  labors  under  disadvantages  in  contrasting 
characters.  His  best  effort  in  this  line  is  in  "  The  Three  Fates," 
in  contrasting  Mamie  Trimm,  Grace  and  Constance  Fearing,  and 
their  relations  to  George  Ward.  He  likes  antithesis  in  the  general 
nature  of  his  characters,  rather  than  in  the  precise  distinctions  of 
their  personal  characteristics. 

Crawford  dips  into  philosophy.  He  writes  at  times  long  dis- 
cussions on  imaginary  theories.  I  recognize  that  I  am  now  treading 
on  dangerous  ground  for  a  young  critic,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  there 
were  a  tinge  of  sophistry  in  his  treatment  of  some  subjects.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  discussions  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed, — he 
writes  of  infinity,  and  by  a  happy  jingling  of  sound  and  analogy 
of  meaning  in  the  words  infinity,  definite,  infinite,  and  define, 
brings  out  a  result  which,  though  plausible,  seems  less  logical  than 
pretty.  His  philosophy  surely  does  not  show  the  deep  thinker ; 
indeed,  we  could  scarcely  expect  it. 

Crawford's  chief  charm,  as  compared  with  contemporary  writers, 
is  his  splendid  and  judicious  use  oi  seusus  susfensio.  Not  that  kind 
in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  of  any  account  except  the  last 
chapter,  where  there  are  fireworks  enough — if  they  only  went  off 
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at  the  time  intended — to  take  one's  breath  away  ;  but  in  most  of  his 
books  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  interest,  until  a  full  and  satis- 
fying climax,  which,  though  it  may  cause  us  to  draw  a  long  breath, 
never  leaves  our  imagination  wandering  in  space  and  surrounded 
by  clouds. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  Crawford  is  stronger  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  plot  than  in  his  diction ;  he  lacks  personality  and  the  power  of 
painting  a  really  strong  character  ;  his  thought  is  of  wide  compass, 
but  not  very  deep ;  he  rarely  attempts  to  write  a  description.  He 
is  not  a  slow  and  toilsome  composer  like  Besant,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  works  suggest,  as  their  source,  the  mill,  which  must  grind 
out  so  many  numbers  within  a  given  time,  rain  or  shine. 

Crawford,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  most  interesting  writer,  and  a 
very  successful  author,  but  his  works  lack  the  careful  study  and 
care, — which  under  the  circumstances  it  must  be  impossible  to 
give, — to  make  them  such  as  will  last  and  take  their  places  in  the 
bookcase  beside  authors  of  well  established  reputation. 

William  L.  Harris » 
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N  the  twilight,  tenuous  and  dim,  that  drifts  the  edge  of  day, 
The  wearied  Earth,  like  vestured  monk,  kneels  daily  down  to  pray. 

"  Oh,  pardon,  Abba  !  all  the  griefs  and  fears  and  sin-caused  pain, 
That  this  day  on  thy  Father-heart  hath  left  their  saddening  stain  ! " 

With  dusky  fingers  pressing  soft  the  prayer- wet  lips  of  Earth, 
The  Night  sings  silently  the  song  of  its  renewing  birth ; 

And  lo  !  from  day-hid  sheaths,  into  the  shadows  of  the  Night, 
The  stars  flash  down  their  sabres  straight  of  shivering,  naked  light. 

Edwin  O.  Grover. 
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THE   HOUSE   ON    THE   BEACH. 

IT  was  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  that  I  first  saw  the  little  house 
^  and  became  acquainted  with  its  owner.  I  was  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  A — port  that  summer,  and  on  that  particular  day  I 
was  walking  along  the  shore  with  a  friend  in  search  of  sand- 
dollars.     He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  come  to  A for  rest 

during  his  vacations,  and  I  had  never  been  there  before,  so  he  was 
showing  me  the  things  of  interest  as  we  went.  The  house  stood 
just  around  a  point  of  rocks,  which  divides  the  part  of  the  beach 
where  the  hotels  are  situated  from  the  less  frequented  half,  and  I 
did  not  see  it  until  we  were  quite  near.  Then  I  stopped  in  sur- 
prise at  finding  such  a  building  there. 

"This  is  one  of  the  curiosities,"  said  my  companion.  *' It  is 
Harvey  Jones's  house." 

"  Curiosity,"  I  repeated.  "How  curious?"  To  me  it  seemed 
only  a  summer  cottage  of  stabler  build  than  usual.  It  was  a 
small  affair,  with  gay  red  and  yellow  paint  flashing  in  the  sun  and 
giving  it  the  ephemeral  and  artificial  appearance  which  cottages 
at  the  sea-shore  always  have.  Its  only  unusual  feature  was  a 
roofless  front  porch,  shaped  like  the  prow  of  a  boat.  This  porch 
might  have  been  eight  feet  in  height,  and  formed  a  continuation  of 
a  windowless  lower  story  of  sombre  gray,  which  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  gaudier  hues  above. 

"  There  is  Harvey  himself,"  returned  my  friend.  "  He  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  tell  3^ou  all  about  it,  and  exhibit  it  to  you  besides." 

As  he  spoke  a  man  appeared  in  the  doorway.  In  response  to 
my  companion's  call  he  turned  with  a  hearty  and  sailor-like  invita- 
tion for  us  to  come  up,  and  in  a  moment  we  had  climbed  the  steps 
and  stood  beside  him.  While  our  mutual  acquaintance  introduced 
us  I  took  a  hasty  survey  of  him.  He  was  a  young  man  of  not 
more  than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years,  with  a  frank,  open 
face,  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  and  a  complexion  that  would  have 
been  light  if  the  sun  had  not  tanned  it  to  a  dark  brown.  He 
appeared  just  what  he  really  was — a  very  favorable  representative 
of  our  light-hearted,  good-natured  New  England  fishermen. 
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*'0h,  yes,  I'll  gladly  show  him  the  house,"  he  returned  to  my 
friend's  request,  opening  the  door  as  he  spoke.  ''About  me  there 
isn't  much  to  say.  [I  make  no  attempt  to  reproduce  his  dialect.] 
I  've  always  lived  about  here,  and  when  my  old  mother  died,  a 
few  years  ago  (my  father  went  some  time  before),  I  just  thought 
I  'd  have  a  new  little  house  of  my  own ;  and,  as  I  like  to  have 
things  nice,  I  had  it  made  as  pretty  as  I  could  afford,  and  keep  it 
as  well  as  I  can  inside  and  out.  I  live  all  by  myself,  and  take 
care  of  myself,  and  get  along  about  as  well  as  most  folks  do,  I 
guess." 

As  we  entered  into  the  little  hall,  I  was  struck  with  the  neatness 
of  ever3^thing.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  plainly  finished,  but 
everything  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  few  simple  articles  of 
furniture  were  arranged  most  carefully,  too  primly,  it  is  true — a 
woman  would  have  had  less  regularity — but,  at  least,  with  a  view 
to  appearances,  such  as  I  had  never  before  observed  in  a  laborer's 
home.  My  surprise  increased  as  we  went  farther.  The  kitchen 
was  perfect  in  its  appointments,  from  the  shining  range  to  the  still 
more  shining  dish-pans  hanging  over  the  sink ;  the  store-  and 
work-room  gave  good  evidence  of  the  strictest  application  of  the 
old  motto,  "A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 
Tokens  of  the  almost  excessively  painstaking  care  were  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  whole. 

But  it  was  when  we  came  to  the  chamber,  up-stairs,  that  my 
admiration  reached  its  height,  and  Harvey  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  pride  as  he  threw  open  the  door.  The  blinds — they  were 
Venetian  blinds — were  closed  at  our  entrance,  but  as  the  light  was 
admitted  it  revealed  what  was  really  a  handsome  room.  A  soft, 
bright  carpet,  grayish  in  tint,  covered  the  floor  and  harmonized  well 
with  the  figured  plush  upholstery  of  the  chairs.  The  cherry 
chamber-set,  the  spotless  coverlet  and  linen,  the  glistening  bowl 
and  pitcher,  the  paper  on  the  walls,  with  its  striking,  perhaps 
just  a  trifle  too  prominent,  design,  and  the  pictures  hanging  from 
the  mouldings,  some  of  them  engravings  of  world-famous  master- 
pieces— these  all  indicated  an  expenditure  extravagant  for  a  fisher- 
man ;  while  the  delightful  coolness  of  the  room,  especially  grateful 
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when  contrasted  with  the  heat  without,  imparted  an  impression  of 
real  luxuriousness.  Not  a  speck  of  anything  like  dust  could 
have  been  detected  with  a  microscope. 

While  I  made  my  examination,  Harvey  pounced  upon  a  solitary 
fly  which  was  presuming  to  buzz  somewhat  noisily  as  it  travelled 
over  the  window-pane.  **  We  are  n't  going  to  have  you  in  here,  I 
can  tell  you,"  he  said. 

Besides  the  chamber  there  was  only  one  room  in  the  second 
story,  a  cosy  little  parlor.  It  was  full  of  such  knick-knacks  and 
bric-a-brac,  as  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  houses  near  the  sea, 
shells  of  all  sorts  and  a  thousand  other  trifles. 

"Why,  this  is  really  very  fine  indeed,  and  perfectly  convenient," 
I  said  to  Harvey,  as  our  inspection  was  ended.  *' There  is  just 
one  thing  about  it  I  do  n't  understand,  though.  What  is  the  object 
of  that  foundation  arrangement  and  ship-beak  aflair  in  front?" 

*'  Do  n't  you  see?  "  he  answered.  **  I  'm  so  near  the  water  that 
the  waves  come  around  pretty  lively  in  winter,  and  that's  to  pro- 
tect me  from  them.  It's  all  filled  with  rocks,  and  is  just  as  good 
as  a  ledge." 

*'  What  a  lonely  way  to  live,"  I  observed  to  my  friend  when  we 
had  resumed  our  walk.  "  I  wonder  what  ever  put  the  idea  into 
his  head.  It 's  so  foolish  for  a  fisherman  to  have  such  an  establish- 
ment, anyway." 

**  I  do  n't  know  about  that,"  said  my  companion.  *'  Flarvey  is 
of  a  romantic  nature,  and  I  presume  that  the  music  of  the  '  many- 
sounding  sea'  is  all  the  company  he  needs.  Then,  he's  free 
from  all  the  petty  annoyances  that  intercourse  with  the  most  con- 
genial companions  inevitably  brings.  At  any  rate,  he's  perfectly 
happy,  and  that 's  more  than  can  be  said  for  some  people  that 
are  n't  single.  As  for  extravagance,  his  house  is  his  one  joy  in 
life,  and  if  he  takes  pleasure  in  putting  all  his  earnings  into  it,  I 
do  n't  see  why  he  should  n't." 

From  that  day  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  little  house.  I 
liked  to  sit  with  Harvey  on  the  porch  as  he  was  arranging  his 
lines  or  mending  his  sails.  Before  long  he  began  to  take  me  with 
him  in  his  boat.    As  I  came  to  know  him  better,  I  was  more  and 
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more  impressed  with  his  refinement  and  gentleness.  One  day,  I 
remember,  as  we  were  talking  together,  the  waves  washed  a  half- 
drowned,  wretched-looking  cur  ashore  near  by.  Some  miserable 
urchins  at  once  began  to  stone  it,  whereupon  Harvey  rescued  it, 
brought  it  to  the  house,  and  took  every  means  to  restore  its  fast- 
waning  vitality.  "The  scoundrels,"  he  muttered;  ''I  wonder 
how  they'd  like  to  be  treated  so." 

As  he  spoke,  my  eye  fell  on  the  pail  of  clams  with  which  he 
was  baiting  his  hooks  just  then,  and  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  ask 
him  how  he  would  enjoy  being  cut  up  alive ;  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  his  incongruity  was  no  greater  than  that  which  we  all  display, 
and,  indeed,  the  idea  inclined  me  rather  to  a  smile  than  to  serious 
reflection.  These  things  strike  us  all  forcibly  at  times,  but  we  are 
such  "  creatures  of  habit,"  to  quote  Mr.  Morfin,  that  we  shake 
them  lightly  off  and  submit  to  time-honored  custom  as  readily  as 
though  we  did  not  know  better. 

For  several  years  after  that  summer  I  made  annual  visits  to 
A — port,  and  my  liking  for  Harvey  increased  each  time.  On  my 
third  or  fourth  arrival,  however,  circumstances  had  changed.  A 
woman  answered  my  knock  when  I  first  called  at  the  little  house, 
and  to  my  inquiry  for  Mr.  Jones  she  replied  that  her  husband  was 
out  fishing.  My  earliest  interview  with  Harvey  showed  me  that 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  Though  he  tried  hard  to 
appear  as  jolly  as  ever,  it  was  plain  that  there  was  a  load  on  his 
heart.  In  course  of  time  he  became  more  confidential,  and,  often 
as  we  were  tossing  about  among  the  waves,  he  would  tell  me  of 
his  troubles,  not  complainingly  but  bravely,  and  ask  for  my  advice. 
Then  I  learned  that  his  wife  was  a  plain  and  energetic  fisherman's 
daughter,  who  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  him  and  laughed 
to  scorn  his  romantic  ideas. 

But  the  next  year  Harvey  was  alone  again.  His  wife  had  died, 
and  he  was  again  the  master  of  his  own  house,  and  could  again 
take  delight  in  adorning  it  without  fear  that  all  his  plans  would  be 
brought  to  nothing  by  the  veto  of  his  more  practical  and  less  sen- 
timental helpmeet.  Once  more  I  could  enjoy  watching  him  as  he 
worked  on  his  little  porch.     Of  course,  it  was  selfish  and  heartless 
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enough  in  us  to  be  glad  that  the  woman  was  dead,  but  neither  of 
us  could  help  it. 

The  end  of  it  all  came  a  few  months  later.  On  the  very  day  of 
my  next  return  to  A — port  I  set  out  to  pay  my  greetings  to  Har- 
vey, but  as  I  rounded  the  familiar  point  I  found  before  me  only  a 
pile  of  rocks,  with  half-charred  planks  wedged  here  and  there 
among  them.  Inquiry  soon  revealed  that  the  house  and  almost 
all  it  contained  had  been  burned  during  the  winter,  a  total  loss. 
Harvey,  the  fishermen  said,  had  been  entirely  crushed  by  the 
blow,  and  had  behaved  like  an  idiot  for  a  few  days  afterward.  Of 
offers  of  help  he  would  have  none,  and  he  had  finally  wandered 
away.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  Gloucester  and 
joined  the  whalers.      I  never  saw  or  heard  from  him  again. 

It  is  only  a  simple  story,  I  know,  but  it  has  appeared  to  me 
worthy  to  be  recorded,  for  it  is  a  little  removed  from  the  common- 
place, the  tiresome  reality  of  every  day.  Sometimes  it  all  seems 
unreal,  a  pleasant  dream,  over  which  it  is  foolish  to  feel  sad  ;  or 
again,  as  I  gaze  out  over  that  "unharvested  deep,"  on  which, 
perhaps  even  now,  Harvey  is  battling  for  his  life,  I  wonder  if  he 
did  not  float  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  *'  streams  of  ocean" 
and  has  not  merely  returned  to  his  home  again. 

Robert  H.  Fletcher. 


ENCHANTMENT. 

(Down  in  the  dingle  the  arbutus  blossoms.) 

fAIREST  of  flowers,  the  modest  way 
In  which  thou  hidest  thy  dainty  face, 
Thy  sweetness  and  thy  charming  grace, 
Marks  thee  the  best  of  the  gifts  of  May. 

(Deep  in  the  closes  the  hermit  thrush  singeth.) 
Rarest  of  songsters,  the  melody 
And  love  and  joy  of  thy  pure  voice 
Makes  longing  soul  and  heart  rejoice — 
Wonderful  spirit  of  harmony. 
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(Far  on  the  uplands  the  light  zephyr  bloweth.) 

Warmed  by  the  sunshine,  thy  mellowness 

Gives  strength  to  flowers  and  bird  and  me, 

Acknowledging  thy  sovereignty, 
Blessed  by  thy  powerful  pleasantness. 

(Down  in  yon  hamlet  dwelleth  my  sweetheart.) 

Wither,  Arbutus  !  Be  silent,  Bird  ! 

And  thou,  O  Zephyr,  cease  to  blow — 

Your  charms  are  overmatched  so ! 
What  are  they,  pray?     I  have  never  heard. 

Robert  A.  Campbell. 
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MTOVELS  as  a  rule  leave  only  a  passing  impression  upon  the 
J^  mind,  dealing  mainly  as  they  do  with  the  more  striking 
events  of  human  life.  The  selected  characters  are  ever  the  same 
which  we  see  whirling  past  our  eyes  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  every- 
day existence.  They  appear  before  us  only  for  the  time  being. 
We  glide  quickly  over  the  delineation  of  character,  hasten  with  the 
action  portrayed,  and  greedily  read  until,  surfeited  with  the  acts  of 
the  participants,  we  lose  the  abundant  food  for  reflection,  which 
is  wrought  out  in  the  plan  of  the  author. 

We  can  regard  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood's  romances  as  enter- 
taining, not  especially  for  their  plot  and  actions,  but  for  the  pains- 
taking elaboration  of  a  true  historical  character.  Not  at  one 
bound  do  they  spring  into  being,  and  sweep  all  before  them  in  the 
rush  of  active  experiences.  But  with  delight  we  read  the  slowly 
awakening  peculiarities  of  her  historic  characters,  the  French 
Colonial  Canadians. 

Each  peacefully  unfolds  his  assigned  lot,  each  is  dominated  by 
his  own  individuality;  his  character  is  subject  to  the  environment; 
at  times  serenely  ignorant  of  the  change  rendered  by  outward 
force,  and  again  thoroughly  roused   by  the    development  within 
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himself  of  the  uncultivated  parts.  The  early  French  colonist  of 
the  lower  class  is  almost  idyllic  in  composition.  The  even  tenure 
with  which  he  pursues  his  rugged  way,  his  ignorance  of  books, 
his  dependence  on  his  superior,  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  merry 
side  of  life,  his  blind,  unshrinking  confidence  in  his  leaders,  his 
devout  feeling  and  submission  to  religious  government,  are  all 
worthy  of  study. 

In  Mrs.  Catherwood's  delineation  of  men,  she  ranges  from  the 
most  exalted  to  the  most  groveling  manifestations  of  French  impet- 
uosity. In  "  The  Story  of  Tonty,"  the  marked  characters  of  two 
important  individuals  stand  prominently  forth.  One  was  La  Salle, 
who  rose  above  all  the  paltry  accusations  of  his  fellow-men,  who, 
though  having  superior  rights  and  privileges  which  would  have 
made  him  the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  was  above  such  gain,  ex- 
cept such  as  he  could  use  to  carve  his  way  out  of  the  wilderness  and 
to  develop  his  great  works,  which  were  continued  though  disparaged 
by  his  enemies,  who  seized  his  all.  He  despised  the  greedy  nature 
of  his  companions,  and  with  stoical  bearing  met  his  reverses  but  to 
overcome  them,  with  that  magnificent  presence  and  fortitude — only 
his.  To  the  world  he  was  calm,  ironical,  unsympathetic,  yet  the 
most  tender  conception  of  friendliness  and  affection  flowed  silently 
along,  seeking  nobler  conceptions,  and  finding  its  outlet  in  his 
only  friends  Tonty  and  Jeanne.  Isolated  as  he  was,  the  noblest 
ambition  of  his  life  rolled  listlessly  beside  his  love  for  Jeanne. 
The  author's  description  of  his  rejection  brings  all  his  noble, 
gigantic  will,  all  the  lovable,  material  thoughts,  expression,  and 
bearing,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  heroic,  unimpassioned  com- 
mand of  himself.  Never  violent  or  rude,  but  kind  and  courteous 
to  his  enemies,  not  vindictive,  but  with  a  superiority  to  all  others, 
he  was  the  most  profound  character  in  the  new  world.  How  dif- 
ferent was  his  brother,  priest  though  he  was,  hiding  his  worldly 
designs  under  a  Sulpitrace  cassock,  crafty  beyond  expression, 
iron  willed  and  reserved,  turning  all  his  talents  to  the  wrongful 
amassing  of  riches,  and  exhibiting  no  sorrow  at  his  brother's 
death,  but  allowing  himself  to  be  enriched  thereby.  Le  Ber  rep- 
resents the  average  middle  class  of  prominent  fur  traders  who  did 
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not  scruple  to  profit  at  their  adversaries'  misfortunes.  They  were 
impulsive,  yet  having  a  lofty  bearing  and  kindly  affections. 
In  the  most  prominent  male  characters  of  all  her  works,  a 
courteous,  dignified,  and  noble  manner  is  noted  in  their  kind  con- 
siderations of,  and  submission  to,  spiritual  influence ;  their  chival- 
rous attitude  toward  woman,  and  defence  of  her  honor,  to  whom 
all  their  own  personal  desires,  though  impulsive  and  severe,  yield 
gentle  touch.  The  death  of  her  principal  characters  is  marked  with 
infinite  pathos,  with  lofty  and  even  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a 
rare  degree  of  tenderness  and  nobleness.  Thus  Dollard,  Elde- 
walde,  and  Jones  depart  in  sublime  resignation.  The  jovial  nature 
of  the  many  priests  is  especially  marked,  and  we  cannot  feel  that 
their  presence  is  an  intrusion,  but  a  pleasure,  for  though  the  black 
gown  leaves  its  blazed  path  behind,  it  makes  the  scene  the  more 
interesting. 

Still  all  were  not  thus.  Jolycoeur  in  Tonty  and  D'a  D'arrluay  in 
The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,  reveal  all  the  base,  criminal,  despicable 
acts  of  men  at  which  we  all  revolt,  and  which  were  not  common 
among  the  Canadians. 

However,  it  is  the  women  that  attract  our  attention,  for  Angel- 
ique,  Jeannette,  Sairite  Jeanne,  Barte,  and  Marie  each  reveals  a  dif- 
ferent characteristic,  each  a  peculiar  trait,  but  in  all  their  individual- 
ity is  prominent  in  their  love.  Jeannette,  masculine  in  her  ways, 
maintains  that  fearless  courage  of  her  acts  to  her  tragic  doom 
wrought  at  the  hands  of  one  she  loves.  The  pure,  motherly 
instincts  of  the  French  upper  class  women  are  revealed  in  Angel- 
ique,  whose  mind  is  not  her  own  till  she  thinks  she  is  deprived 
of  her  lover,  when  the  comprehensiveness  of  her  thoughts  and  the 
quickness  of  her  actions  appear.  The  revelation  of  the  force  of 
religion  on  woman's  mind  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  pious 
thoughts  and  acts  of  the  same  Jeanne  Le  Ber,  in  w^hom  the  saint 
was  dominant ;  and  in  but  one  instance  did  the  woman's  natural 
impulse  override  the  enforced  sanctity.  This  character,  so  sweet 
and  lofty,  appeals  earnestly  to  our  appreciation  of  good.  The 
Lady  of  St.  John  represents  the  vivaciousness,  the  governing 
power,  and  the  perfect  confidence  of  woman  in  man. 
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All  the  element  of  the  power  of  love  is  brought  forth  in  the 
crude  mind  of  the  "White  Islander;"  where  the  white  maiden, 
surrounded  by  wild  and  barbaric  red  men,  participates  to  some 
degree  in  their  pleasures,  and  finds  enjoyment  in  the  wilderness  of 
nature.  Thus  when  the  swift,  unbridled  force  takes  possession  of 
her  soul,  it  is  as 

Wild  as  the  woods  that  she  roamed  in, 
Wild  as  the  bald  eagles  flew, 
Wild  as  the  red  deer  that  leaped  past, 
Wild  as  the  ghost  flowers  grew 

and  with  the  most  piteous  lamentations,  in  face  of  death,  with  joy- 
ful exultations  of  a  happy  future,  it  portrays  all  the  wild,  impulsive 
sorrow  and  joy  ever  wrought  in  woman  and  is  the  consummation 

of  what  love  may  be. 

R.  E.  Maben, 


©HISTLB-DOWN. 


IN   1804. 

GRAND  old  elm,  with  its  shadows  dear, 

A  noble  elm  in  its  ninetieth  year. 
With  never  a  bit  of  its  beauty  gone, 
Has  swayed  in  the  wind  of  the  morning's  dawn 
Since  1804. 

Great-grandfather  came  from  England  here. 
In  the  lusty  strength  of  his  twentieth  year. 
He  built  from  logs  his  house  and  barn. 
And  cleared  the  trees  from  his  little  farm 
In  1804. 

With  grandma  under  the  elm  we  sit 
In  the  breezy  shade,  and  watch  her  knit. 
As  she  tells,  with  many  a  brushed  away  tear. 
Of  the  trials,  work,  and  friends  that  were  dear 
In  1804. 


Georoe  Gilman. 


AN  APRIL   RAIN. 

ALFWAY  'twixt  earth  and  leaden  sky 

A  bird,  storm  driven,  flutters  by, 
And  in  its  wandering  vainly  flees 
The  rustling  'mid  the  naked  trees ; 
While  patter,  patter,  as  of  myriad  feet 
That  dance  and  fly  and  ever  beat 
In  wild  confusion  on  our  window  pane. 
Dripping,  dripping,  dripping. 
From  the  mournful  eaves  off  slipping. 
Falls  the  April  rain. 


F.  H.  Noyes. 
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His  "  Say,   John,  are  you  going   to  set  'em    up  ?"   said   George 

Decision,  Hanson,  laughing,  as  he  pointed  toward  a  building  a  short 
distance  away. 

John  Harlow  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  unique  log  structure.  "  Old 
Times  Distillery  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,"  he  repeated,  reading  the  sign  on  the 
front.  "  No,  it 's  against  my  principles  to  set  the  boys  up  to  whiskey,  but 
we  '11  take  a  look  inside,  if  you  want  to." 

"All  right,  come  ahead,"  was  the  careless  reply,  as  Hanson  started  in 
the  direction  of  the  building. 

"  Sold  again  !"  he  ejaculated  gloomily,  as  he  entered  it,  and  saw  from  the 
quantity  of  debris  scattered  around,  that  the  still  was  not  yet  in  operation. 
"  This  is  a  great  Fair  is  n't  it .?"  he  continued.  "  Here  it 's  been  going  two 
weeks,  and  not  half  of  the  exhibits  are  in  position.  Even  a  distillery  can't 
'  set  itself  up  '  in  good  shape." 

"  Well,  that  pun  of  yours  does  n't  help  matters  at  all,"  rejoined  Harlow. 
"  Here  comes  the  '  Colonel'  himself.  Let 's  hear  what  he  's  got  to  say 
about  his  business,"  he  added,  as  a  portly  man,  whose  countenance  clearly 
proclaimed  his  connection  with  the  establishment,  advanced  from  the  rear 
of  the  room. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  was  his  courteous  greeting.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  that  my  still  is  not  in  operation  yet,  but,  if  you  wish,  I  will  explain 
the  process  as  far  as  possible." 

"Your  old-fashioned  establishment  is  very  interesting,"  said  Harlow  by 
way  of  compliment,  when  they  had  returned  to  their  starting-place. 

"  Only  the  building  is  old-fashioned,"  corrected  the  guide.  "  The  appar- 
atus used  is  of  the  latest  standard  make.  Will  you  kindly  enter  your 
names  on  our  register?"  he  added,  handing  the  pen  to  Hanson. 

"What  are  all  these  figures  written  after  the  addresses?"  asked  the  lat- 
ter, pointing  to  a  page  of  the  register. 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  write  your  guess  of  the  number  of  paid  admissions  to 
the  Fair  during  the  entire  season,  in  that  column,"  explained  the  guide 
handing  him  a  card.  "  You  see  from  our  card  that  we  offer  fifteen  barrels 
of  whiskey  to  the  one  guessing  nearest  to  the  correct  number." 

"  Well,  here  goes  my  guess,"  said  Hanson,  as  he  recorded  it.     "  Your 
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turn  now,  John.     Oh,  there  is  n't  any  harm  in  it,"  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

Harlow  took  the  pen  and  rapidly  wrote  as  his  friend  directed. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  all  right,"  he  said  confidently  to  his  friend  as  they 
departed.     "  My  guess  was  too  large,  anyhow." 

TT  "TV"  "TT  "A"  ^  T?  TV 

John  Harlow  sat  in  his  room  moodily  watching  the  falling  snow,  which 
obscured  his  view  of  the  nearest  college  buildings. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  'm  to  get  money  enough  to  come  out 
square  this  term.  Father 's  sick  and  can't  help  me,  and  I  can't  borrow 
any.     Guess  I  '11  have  to  leave  college." 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  a  person  beating  his  way  along  against  the 
driving  wind. 

"  There  comes  George  Hanson,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  hope  he  's  got  a  let- 
ter for  me." 

A  moment  later  Hanson  came  to  the  door  and  tossed  a  letter  to  Harlow, 
at  the  same  time  calling  out,  "  Hallo,  John  !  there  's  a  letter  for  you." 

"  Thanks,  old  man,  won't  you  come  in  .'*" 

"  No,  I  can't  stop.  I  've  got  to  plug  that  confounded  Greek,"  was  Han- 
son's mournful  reply  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Louisville,  Ky.,"  said  Harlow,  as  he  glanced  at  the  postmark,  "  I  won- 
der what  this  is  about." 

His  wonder  did  not  decrease  as  he  opened  the  letter  and  read  its  con- 
tents. 

"  By  Jove  !"  he  burst  out  at  last.  "  This  is  a  great  note  !  My  guess  was 
the  nearest  right  after  all,  and  I  get  the  fifteen  barrels  of  whiskey.  I  do  n't 
know  whether  to  call  that  a  God-send  or  not." 

A  puzzled  expression  came  on  his  face  as  he  read  the  letter  a  second 
time. 

"  Fifteen  barrels  of  whiskey  !"  he  repeated  to  himself.  "  That  must  be 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  I  won't  have  to  leave  college  after 
all." 

He  became  thoughtful  again,  when  he  considered  how  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  prize  might  affect  his  standing  among  his  college  chums. 

"  Hang  it  all,"  he  cried  excitedly,  rising  from  his  chair  and  pacing 
rapidly  back  and  forth.  "  They  need  n't  know  anything  about  it.  The 
company  write  that  they  will  dispose  of  it,  and  send  me  the  proceeds.  I 
do  n't  have  to  tell  any  one  where  the  money  came  from." 

Yet  he  paused  in  his  walk,  as  he  reflected  on  what  his  parents  would  say 
about   the   matter.      Although   they   would   probably   leave  the    ultimate 
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decision  with  him,  he  was  too  fond  of  them  to  do  anything  which  they 
might  disapprove. 

''Well,  I  don't  see  what  I  shall  do.  If  I  don't  accept  the  prize,  I'll 
have  to  leave  college,  and  if  I  do  the  folks  at  home  won't  like  it  and 
my  influence  in  college  will  be  hurt.  When  I  get  the  money,  I  can  help 
my  folks  and  pay  all  my  college  bills,  too.  Isn't  that  enough  good  to 
counteract  all  the  evil  arising  from  it  ?" 

But  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  silence  his  scruples  by  any  such  pre" 
text,  although  it  was  equally  hard  for  him  to  contemplate  the  giving  up  of 
all  hopes  of  an  education  for  which  he  had  labored  so  earnestly.  He 
knew  that  he  must  decide  upon  one  of  these  two  courses,  but  as  the 
inward  struggle  continued  he  grew  more  and  more  perplexed.  "  What 
shall  I  do  ?"  he  groaned  aloud. 

Suddenly,  as  he  glanced  out  the  window,  he  noticed  a  slight  rift  in  the 
clouds.  Despite  his  perplexity  he  watched  with  deepening  interest,  while 
it  grew  wider  and  wider,  until  it  permitted  the  sunlight  to  stream  through 
the  space  between  the  clouds.  This  seemed  to  offer  a  solution  to  his 
difficulty.  A  determined  look  came  over  his  face ;  "  That  settles  it,"  he 
uttered  aloud. 

He  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  rapidly  penned  a  reply  to  the  com- 
pany, informing  them  concerning  his  decision.  Later  that  afternoon,  when 
John  Harlow  mailed  two  letters  at  the  post-office,  one  would  not  have 
imagined  that  anything  unusual  had  occurred. 

/.  y.  Cox. 


Some  of  Our  '•^  Do  rCt  depend  on  the  world  to  give  you  a  epitaph,  you  write 
Epitaphs.       your  epitaph  while  youWe  a-livin\^^ — Anon. 

If  the  people,  whose  epitaphs  I  shall  give  in  this  short  article,  were  to 
have  the  privilege — unfortunately  they  cannot — of  reading  the  words  placed 
on  the  headstones  by  their  loving  friends,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  be  seized  with  pangs  of  remorse  and  tha^  their  blood  would  congeal 
with  shame  because  they  had  not  followed  the  admonitions  of  the  above 
words  of  wisdom. 

By  queer  epitaphs  I  do  not  necessarily  imply  funny  ones,  and,  although 
the  ridiculous  in  some  of  them  will  be  apt  to  strike  the  reader  immediately, 
I  hope  that  the  intrinsic  oddness  will  be  of  more  interest  in  the  end.  They 
were  composed,  doubtless,  with  that  sincerity  of  purpose  and  love  which  is 
always  found  hovering  around  the  departed. 
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I  have  not  seen  any  one  of  the  following  epitaphs  in  print  previous  to 
this  time.  They  have  been  collected  from  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  In  general,  an  epitaph  is  an  attempt  of  forgiving  humanity  to  recite 
all  the  good  qualities  of  a  man  on  a  piece  of  marble.  The  marble  is  very 
analogous  to  the  tablets  of  law  which  Moses  received  on  the  Mount  of 
Sinai, — on  the  one  was  the  law,  and  on  the  other  is  the  spirit  of  the  law 
portrayed  in  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  the  underlaid. 

I  have  said  that  none  of  the  epitaphs  have  appeared  in  print  before  to 
my  knowledge,  but  here  is  one  from  Addison  which  surely  must  have  done  so. 

It  is  doubly  interesting,  when  we  think  of  Addison  as  the  man  who  did  so 
much  to  make  morality  fashionable.  Surely  this  was  a  thought  in  the 
wrong  direction,  for  see,  he  says, — 

"  Here  lies  my  wife. 
Here  let  her  lie  ; 
She's  now  at  rest, 
And  so  am  I." 

Mary  Ann  seems  to  be  a  favorite  name  with  the  epitaphist.  Twice  he 
sings  her  praises  : 

"  Here  lies  our  Mary  Ann  at  rest, 
Pillowed  now  on  Abraham's  breast ; 
It's  rather  nice  for  Mary  Ann, 
But  somewhat  rough  on  Abraham." 

Again  with  a  surname  added  : 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann  Lauter, 
Who  died  of  taking  a  sutler's  powder. 
She  ought  to  have  waited  till  it  effervesced, 
Before  she  went  to  her  heavenly  rest." 

Although  rather  long  the  following  is  worth  giving  in  its  entirety,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  how  horribly  English  can  be  perverted  in  the  attempt  to 
say  the  most  possible  in  the  least  possible  space.  Some  of  the  sentences 
are  very  striking.  The  one,  for  instance,  in  which  the  epitaphist  says  that 
the  gentleman  was  born  aged  fifty-four  years. 

In  the  little  village  cemetery  in  one  of  Vermont's  characteristic  townships, 
we  find  on  an  old  dilapidated  stone  the  following  interesting  history : 

In  Memory  of  Moses  Buchanan,  Son  of  Andrew  Buchanan  and  Jean  Robin.     He 

was  born  and  died  in ,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  aged  54  yrs.,  3  mos.,  and  15 

days.  He  died  July  ist,  in  the  83rd  year  of  the  American  era.  He  was  an  active, 
honest  and  successful  merchant  and  a  firm  Democratic  Representative  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont.     He  died,  as  he  lived,  happy. 
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"  Hived  on  Earth,  I  died  on  Earth, 
In  Earth  I  am  interr'd ; 
All  that  have  life  are  sure  of  Death, 
The  rest  may  be  inferred." 

In  visiting  our  own  college  cemetery  we  have  a  very  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  study  queer  epitaphs.  About  a  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance 
there  is  a  file  of  graves,  mostly  of  former  students  of  the  college.  Among 
these  are  several  curious  specimens  of  the  epitaphian  art.  The  most  inter- 
esting to  me  was  the  following,  which  seems  to  embody,  beside  the  short 
biography  of  the  deceased,  a  sketch  of  the  town  of  his  nativity  : 

Here  was  buried  August,  A.  D.,  1800,  Sophomore ,  Aet.  20.  He 

died  of  consumption,  was  the  fourth  son  of ,  esq.,  of  Templeton, 

Mass,,  a  town  containing  in  1799  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  sent  four  of 
her  sons  to  Dartmouth  college,  Ere  the  close  of  the  college  course  two  were  taken 
and  two  were  left.  The  survivor  of  the  four,  in  1852,  restored  the  record,  destroyed 
by  decomposition  of  the  original  headstone. 

An  elder  brother  and  classmate, ,  now  also  at  rest,   had 

subjoined 

"  Live  to  die,  and  die  to  live." 

Sons  of  Dartmouth !  your  brother  had  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  aptness  to 
teach,  with  the  wages  of  teaching  he  bought  instruction. 

The  epitaphist  must  have  been  a  close  student  of  the  works  of  a  man 
who  could,  in  his  youth,  describe  a  whole  miracle  in  the  beautiful  words — 

"  The  conscious  water  saw  its  Lord  and  blushed." 

The  next  needs  no  introduction,  except  to  say  that  it  comes  from  Arizona. 

"  Here  lies  Sarah  Anna  Flynn, 
Who  was  so  very  pure  within, 
That  when  she  burst  the  shell  of  sin, 
She  hatched  herself  a  cherubim." 

The  sentiment  of  the  preceding  is  very  curtly  and  briefly  summed  in  an 
epitaph  which  may  be  found  at  Hartford.  The  subscription  informs  us  of 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  deceased  was  "  too  pure." 

It  seems  that  we  may  expect,  and  that  reasonably,  too,  that  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  present  century  at  hand  that  some  future  epitaphist,  anxious 
to  follow  out  the  worthy  examples  of  the  past,  may  yet  inflict  upon  some 
scientific  soul  the  expressive  and  exclusively  scientific  epitaph  "  C.  P." 

y.   Wolcott  Thompson. 
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J.  W.  Bishop  has  handed  his  resignation  to  the  Lit.  board,  and  W.  A. 
Foster  and  J.  W.  Thompson  have  been  elected  to  fill  the  two  vacancies 
on  the  '95  board.  W.  A.  Lane  has  been  elected  assistant  business  man- 
ager for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  business  manager  for  next.  Com- 
petition from  the  class  of  '96  will  close  the  first  of  June.  All  copy  to  be 
counted  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  by  that  time. 


University  extension  has  become  a  real  factor  at  Dartmouth  in  the 
course  of  lectures  recently  given  by  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes.  The  course 
was  upon  "The  History  of  the  United  States  during  and  since  the  Civil 
War,"  and  was  open  to  all. 

The  audiences  which  filled  the  "  Old  Chapel"  testified  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  students  and  of  the  village.  University  extension  does  not 
have  the  same  application  in  a  small  country  town  as  in  a  city  of  larger 
growth,  but  the  idea/^r  se  is  the  same.  There  is  a  large  field  for  uni- 
versity extension  even  in  Hanover,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lectures  by 
ex-Senator  Dawes  mark  only  its  beginning. 

The  lectures  have  been  full  of  interest,  and  have  dealt  especially  with 
the  judicial  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Dawes  represents  the  senatorial 
school  of  oratory,  and  his  straightforward  statement  of  facts  and  clear 
arguments  have  delighted  all. 
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Everyone  who  witnessed  the  simple  ceremony  at  the  closing  of  the 
*'  Old  Chapel"  exercises  recently,  felt  that  it  was  the  "beginning  of  the 
end."  The  Wednesday  afternoon  rhetorical  exercise  has  not  always 
closed  with  the  same  felicity  as  this  year.  It  gave  an  added  charm  to  an 
exercise  which  has  been  to  many  a  senior  the  bete  noir  of  his  college 
course.  But  now  that  it  is  all  over  we  can  smile  at  our  trembling  knees 
and  wish  the  juniors  a  bon  voyage  next  year. 

As  we  glance  back  over  the  past  four  years,  we  think  we  can  see  a 
marked  improvement,  not  alone  on  the  part  of  the  speakers,  but  in  the 
audience.  The  attention  and  decorum  of  to-day  were  unknown  quanti- 
ties a  few  years  ago.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  increase, 
and  the  "  Old  Chapel  "  exercise,  which  has  been  a  standing  joke  for  years, 
become  an  exercise  of  real  value. 

The  fact  that  a  student  has  but  one  opportunity  in  his  college  course 
for  oratorical  practice  should  not  deter  him  from  utilizing  that  one.  The 
filling  of  the  chair  of  oratory,  which  is  promised  at  an  early  date,  will 
add  a  new  importance  to  our  rhetorical  exercises  and  place  our  *'  Old 
Chapel "  course  on  a  new  basis. 


As  last  year,  a  Commencement  number  of  the  Lit.  will  be  issued. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  unusually  attractive  number.  Lead- 
ing articles  will  be  "  Dartmouth  Men  at  the  World's  Fair,"  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  article  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gardner,  of  Chicago,  and  "  Dart- 
mouth's Laureate,  Richard  Hovey,"  giving  a  complete  account  of  his  life 
and  work.  The  latter  article  will  include  books  now  in  press,  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hovey.  The  "Dartmouth  Song" 
recently  written  by  Mr.  Hovey,  will  be  published  for  the  first  time,  and 
several  portraits  and  illustrations  will  help  to  make  this  issue  of  especial 
value  to  every  Dartmouth  man. 


The  athletic  outlook  for  Dartmouth,  while  not  all  that  could  be  wished, 
is  encouraging.  It  is  true  the  base-ball  team  has  won  but  two  games 
up  to  May  15,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  played  stronger  teams  than 
before  should  be  considered.  There  has  been  hard,  conscientious  work 
on  the  part  of  the  players,  and  they  have  demonstrated  in  the  strong 
games  with  Harvard,  Brown,  and  the  Cuban  Giants,  that  they  can  play 
ball.     The  relative  scores  of  Amherst,  W^illiams,  and  Dartmouth  in  the 
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games  thus  far  show  but  little  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  three  teams. 
There  is  plenty  of  time,  however,  for  good  coaching  and  careful  training 
to  make  great  changes  in  all  three  of  them. 

John  Abbott  '91  spent  a  week  here  recently  coaching  the  team,  and  a 
professional  coach  will  be  here  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  looks 
now  as  if  the  contest  will  be  a  very  close  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  proph- 
esy the  outcome.  If  hard  work  and  good  coaching  can  make  a  winning 
team  Dartmouth  hopes  to  have  one. 

The  intercollegiate  athletic  meet  will  be  held  at  Worcester,  May  23. 
Dartmouth  has  lost  but  two  men,  Ide  and  McKay,  from  her  champion- 
ship team  of  last  year,  but  the  other  colleges  in  the  league  have  much 
stronger  teams  than  usual.  The  admission  of  M.  I.  T.  will  lessen  Dart- 
mouth's chances  materially,  as  "Tech"  is  strong  in  Dartmouth's  events. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  victorious  team  will  not  score  forty  points,  as 
was  done  last  year.  Dartmouth's  team  is  in  good  condition,  being  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  who  has  trained  them  for  two  years. 

Something  of  the  strength  of  the  team  is  shown  by  the  result  of  the 
Harvard  meet  of  May  5.  Dartmouth  entered  five  men,  and  took  three 
first  places  and  one  second,  as  follows  :  Chase,  first  in  high  hurdles  ;  Nye, 
first  in  mile  walk  ;  Lewis,  first  in  high  jump  ;  Lyon,  second  in  low  hurdles. 
Claggett,  as  scratch  man  in  the  quarter,  did  not  take  a  place.  Brown 
sent  twelve  men,  and  took  but  one  third  place.  Amherst  and  Williams 
did  not  enter.  M.  I.  T.  entered  fourteen  men,  and  took  two  firsts  and 
two  seconds.  In  the  number  of  points  won.  Harvard  stood  first,  Dart- 
mouth second,  Yale  third,  M.  I.  T.  fourth. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Foot-ball  association.  May  5,  it  was 
voted  to  amend  the  rules  recently  adopted,  and  over  which  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  allowing  all  members  of  the  medical  school  to  play  who 
do  not  hold  a  college  degree.  This  concession  places  Dartmouth  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  colleges,  and  is  all  that  could  be  done  justly. 
Captain  Little  represented  the  college  at  the  meeting.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  change  was  secured  by  Williams  voting  with  Dartmouth  in 
its  favor. 
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I  once  read  a  newspaper  review  of  a  novel,  which  concluded  with  the 
remark  that  ''  The  story  comes  out  well,  which  is  one  thing  in  its  favor.'* 
This  was  the  judgment  of  a  careless  reader, — one  who  looked  to  fiction 
for  entertainment  only.  Yet  fiction  has  a  real  mission  to  perform,  in  fur- 
nishing mere  recreation.  Such  diversion  is  just  what  the  hard-worked 
professional  man  needs, — and  sometimes  the  hard-worked  student.  One 
could  imagine  that  even  a  trashy  novel  might  have  its  use  in  quieting  the 
nerves  and  furnishing  pleasure,  without  requiring  mental  effort. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  not  very  thorough  criticism,  however,  to  judge  a  piece  of  fiction 
simply  by  the  emotional  effect  it  produces.  Yet  that  is  what  a  large  part 
of  the  reading  public  does.  So  extensively  is  this  the  case,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  one  vv^ho  writes  mainly  for  the  populace  to  place  a  quotation 
under  the  title  of  his  book,  to  indicate  its  termination, — "All 's  well  that 
ends  well,"  for  instance  ;  or,  if  the  novel  is  of  a  different  character, — "  If 
you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now."  This  would  classify  the 
story  according  to  its  emotional  character,  and  would  be  an  effective 
appeal  to  the  class  for  whom  the  novelist  was  primarily  writing. 

*  * 

For  not  all  readers  agree  with  the  one  above  quoted,  in  demanding  that 
a  novel  should  "  come  out  well."  There  are  a  great  many  who  find  the 
pleasure  of  tears  much  more  exquisite  than  that  of  laughter,  and  do  so 
enjoy  a  good  cry  over  a  book  !  They  evidently  feel  that  the  secret  of 
power  in  fiction  lies  in  tragedy.  Most  of  the  novelists  endeavor  to  suit 
the  popular  taste  ;  and  accordingly  there  appears  a  return  to  the  old  tragic 
idea,  with  a  grand  jinale  of  blood  and  thunder — an  sesthetic  blood  and 
thunder,  of  course — to  accord  with  nineteenth  century  tastes. 


Now   it  seems  to   me  that  this   old  tragic   idea  was  entirely  wrong  in 
theory,  and  sometimes  equally  inartistic   in  development.     Indeed,  that 
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might  be  said  of  the  whole  distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy. 
The  writer  seemed  to  start  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  writing  a  comedy, 
or  tragedy,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  to  have  held  to  that  purpose,  regard- 
less of  artistic  development,  probabilities,  and  logic.  So  we  often  lay 
down  the  tragedies,  feeling  that  a  sacrifice  of  art  has  been  made  to  the 
tragic  idea.  We  see  no  reason,  in  the  logic  of  events,  why  Webster's 
''  Duchess  of  Malfi"  should  not  have  had  a  happy  conclusion  ;  and  even 
in  "  Hamlet"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  necessity  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  in  which  Shakespeare  indulges.  The  fault  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  notion  that,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  serious  in  its  tone,  a  play 
must  end  unhappily,  and  that  a  joyful  termination,  from  its  very  nature, 
precludes  any  real  depth  in  the  drama.  ) 


We  tolerate  this  in  the  theatre,  because  there  was  a  Shakespeare  to  ena- 
)le  the  idea,  and  because  many  of  the  plays  were  founded  on  tragic  facts 
which  could  not  well  be  changed.  But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  the  highest  conception  of  either  the  play  or  the  novel.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  true  aim  of  tragedy  is  to  point  a  moral,  and  that  we  should 
demand  gloomy  novels  only  because  we  have  got  beyond  the  romantic 
idea  of  fiction.  Some  one  has  wittily  said,  that  in  the  old  school  of  novels 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  were  married  in  the  last  chapter  and  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after ;  now  they  marry  in  the  first  chapter  and  live  unhappily 
ever  after.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  modern  writer  of  fiction  takes  deeper  views  of  life  than  to  consider  it 
the  goal  of  a  man's  or  woman's  ambition  to  win  the  love  of  someone  of 
the  opposite  sex,  regardless  of  affinities.  Such  marriages  often  end  in 
tragedy ;  a  great  many  other  things  end  in  tragedy,  and  modern  fiction 
recognizes  the  fact.  In  other  words,  the  novels  of  our  day  attempt  to 
teach  moral  and  social  lessons.  And  we  might  almost  venture  to  say 
it  is  with  this  view  alone  that  the  novelist  has  a  right  to  be  tragic.  To 
paint  man  in  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  as  a 
prey  to  passion,  and  driven  at  random  to  his  fate,  is  not  the  highest 
achievement  of  literature.  Before  we  are  prepared  for  the  tragedy  at  the 
end,  we  must  see  that  the  courses  pursued  by  our  hero  are  such  as  can 
have  this  result  only  in  view.  What's  the  use  of  seeing  this  view  if  we 
cannot  say,  "  How  true  !  and  such  must  be  the  fate  of  all  who  follow  in 
this  man's  steps?"  Thus  regarded,  the  tragedy  of  modern  fiction  may  be 
more  noble,  and  even  grander,  than  that  of  Shakespeare.     P"or,  in  spite 
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of  his  transcendent  genius,  what  did  his  tragedy  teach?  Oftentimes 
nothing, — while  that  of  the  modern  writer  is  frequently  more  instructive 
than  a  sermon  could  well  be. 

* 


What  about  tragedy  in  romance  ?  I  must  confess  to  a  very  strong  dis- 
taste for  it.  Is  there  not  enough  sadness  in  real  life,  that  we  should  have 
it  needlessly  brought  before  us  in  fiction?  Is  it  not  depressing,  almost 
demoralizing,  to  see  human  destiny  represented  as  the  sport  of  fate? 
Perhaps  it  is  so  sometimes,  but  it  does  us  little  good  to  know  it.  Let  us 
delude  ourselves,  if  we  can,  into  thinking  that  life  is  moderately  cheerful, 
and  that  if  we  are  good  we  shall  be  happy.  For  my  part,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  I  resort  to  a  novel  for  amusement  pure  and  simple,  I 
object  to  having  my  feelings  wrought  up  without  cause.  If  we  have  a 
real  thirst  for  being  agitated,  let  us  resort  to  one  Mr.  Roe's  books,  or 
some  other  accounts  of  real  life.  They  ought  to  be  sad  enough  for  our 
taste  ;  and,  in  this  case,  if  our  emotions  are  too  strong  for  us,  we  may 
give  vent  to  them  by  some  deed  of  practical  charity. 
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Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     i  Vols.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  art  of  letter  writing  had  been 
lost,  at  least  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  But  the  past  year  has  done  much  to 
contradict  this  statement.  The  letters  of  Philips  Brooks,  James  Russell  Lowell^ 
Dean  Stanley,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  all  have  received  praises  from  their  read- 
ers. In  no  way  could  the  public  have  got  so  near  the  true  heart  and  soul  of 
the  authors  of  these  letters  as  they  have  through  these  published  volumes,  and  many 
a  personal  estimate  of  them  will  be  based  on  the  impression  received  from  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  these  celebrated  men.  These  letters  of  Scott  are  a  great 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  man.  The  period  covered  by  them  is  from  1797, 
the  year  of  Sir  Walter's  marriage,  to  1825,  at  which  time  he  commenced  to  keep  a 
journal,  so  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  his  complete  life  history,  published  as 
written  in  his  own  words.  The  letters  show  a  broad  acquaintance  among  contem- 
porary writers  of  his  time,  there  being  contained  in  these  volumes  letters  to  Words- 
worth, Campbell,  Hogg,  Southey,  and  Washington  Irving.  He  makes  numerous 
references  to  the  qualities  of  his  own  work ;  for  instance,  in  one  letter  he  mentions 
the  fact  that  his  "Marmion"  has  more  individuality  than  his  *'  Lay."  In  a  letter 
to  Morritt,  in  181 5,  he  mentions  his  desire  to  own  more  property  about  his  beloved 
Abbotsford,  and  acknowledges  that  he  writes  that  he  n\ay  gain  a  better  living.  The 
volumes  are  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  library,  and  as  one  reads  them  he  finds 
much  that  seems  to  admit  him  into  the  inner  life  of  the  great  novelist  and  poet,  and 
arouses  within  him  not  only  a  higher  respect,  but  a  love  for  the  man. 

A  Poefs  Portfolio,  later  reading,  by  Wm.  W.   Story.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

Boston. 

This  little  volume  evidently  serves  as  a  continuation  to  one  of  the  author's  previ- 
ous books,  "He  and  She."  The  characters  of  the  previous  books  meet  three  years 
after,  and  some  days  are  spent  in  re-reading  or  giving  later  readings  of  his  poems. 
True  love  will  out,  and  it  comes  to  surface  at  the  close  of  these  days  of  reading. 
The  author's  plan  of  putting  his  poetry  before  the  public  is  certainly  unique.  It  is 
in  a  way  a  novel  in  poetry.  The  readings  certainly  are  tiresome  at  times,  and  the 
poetry  common-place,  yet  many  bright  and  suggestive  lines  and  thoughts  are  found 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  His  remark  in  reference  to  translations  is  cer- 
tainly true,  "All  translations  are  poor.  Even  the  best  are  like  the  reversed  side  of 
the  tapestry."     Again  he  says,  "A  good  deal  of  what  I  hear  in  life  amounts  to 
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about  this  :  'What  is  your  opinion,  dear?'  'I  do  n't  know:  what  is  yours  ?  '  'I 
don't  know;  what  is  the  general  opinion?'  'I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is 
what  everybody  says.'  'And  nobody  thinks?'  '  Or  perhaps  what  some  one  says, 
and  everybody  repeats.'     '  Without  thinking?  '     '  Of  course.' " 

Bayou  Folk,  by  Kate  Chopin.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

In  this  collection  of  stories  and  sketches  we  have  a  very  interesting  addition  to 
the  already  large  supply  of  books  of  short  stories.  Some  have  been  published 
before  in  the  monthly  magazines,  others  appear  here  for  the  first  time.  "A  No- 
Account  Creole  "  is  the  most  ambitious  and  longest  story,  as  well  as  the  most  inter- 
esting. The  writer  of  these  stories  has  one  trick,  which  at  times  seems  to  be  car- 
ried to  excess.  That  is  of  cutting  off  the  story  at  a  point  which  leaves  the  reader 
in    a   dissatisfied,    or   perhaps  an   unsatisfied,  frame  of  mind.  In    "  D6sir6e's 

Baby"  we  would  like  to  know  if  the  husband  and  wife  were  ever  reconciled.  Did 
Susanna  every  marry,  or  Bud  Aiken  ever  find  his  wife  again?  It  is  such  questions 
we  would  like  to  have  answered  ;  but  none  comes.  This  trait  is  well  enough  in  few 
instances,  but  so  constantly  repeated  we  weary,  feeling  that  the  author  depends  on 
this  trick  for  power  rather  than  on  the  story  she  has  to  tell.  On  the  whole,  the 
book  is  a  good  sample  of  what  is  being  done  to-day  in  the  line  of  short-story  writing. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement,  by  Wm.  L.  Phelps.     Ginn  & 

Co.,  Boston. 

"  This  little  book  gives  the  results  of  a  search  in  English  literature,  from  1700 
to  1765,  for  the  beginnings  of  the  English  romantic  movement."  The  work  here 
is  the  results  of  original  study  by  the  author,  and  the  results  are  the  fruits  of 
his  own  toil  and  labor.  The  book  is  a  constant  attempt  to  establish  two  things. 
First,  the  spirit  of  romanticism  was  never  dead  in  England,  and  secondly,  that  in 
the  years  from  1725  to  1765  are  to  be  found  the  beginnings  which  gave  us  our 
Scott  and  Byron  and  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  books  should  be 
read  by  every  thorough  student  of  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Trinity  Sketches,  containing  extracts  from  Triiiity  Tablet  1887-94. 

This  collection  of  college  prose  is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  the  board  that  send 
it  forth,  and  the  college  which  they  represent.  Few  colleges  can  boast  of  a  collec- 
tion of  such  merit.  After  reading  the  book  through  we  scarcely  know  what  to 
praise  most.  There  is  an  uncommon  excellence  and  finish  present  in  the  sketches 
which  is  often  lacking  in  undergraduate  work,  and  which  presupposes  an  unusual 
maturity  of  the  writer.  Among  the  best,  if  we  might  select  from  what  has  been 
already  well  selected,  are  "Amiee,"  a  touching  tale  of  the  revolution  and  full  of 
pathos;  "The  Man  who  got  Converted,"  entirely  different  from  the  last  sketch, 
but  one  of  great  strength  and  power.  In  "  A  Stroll  About  the  College"  there  is 
an  indescribable  charm  which  appeals  to  every  college  man,  and  such  work  always 
appeals  to  a  true  lover  of  his  alma  mater. 
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Selections  from  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Thomas  Gray,  edited  by  Wm.  L.  Phelps. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

One  might  at  first  thought,  feel  that  further  editions  of  Gray's  work  were  unnec- 
essary, but  the  editor  of  this  little  volume  makes  two  just  claims  for  his  work, — that 
it  combines  selections,  prose,  and  poetry  in  one  volume,  and  that  the  selections  are 
faithfully  copied  from  authentic  text.  Such  assurances  of  care  by  the  editor  should 
add  much  to  the  value  of  these  selections  to  a  student  of  English  literature. 

The  Show  at  lVashmgto7t,  by  L.  A.  Coolidge  and  James  B.  Reynolds.  Washing- 
ton Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  little  book  should  have  an  especial  interest  for  Dartmouth  men,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Reynolds  is  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  '90.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
book  has,  in  most  part,  evidently  been  gleaned  from  the  excellent  work  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds and  his  co-editor  have  been  doing  as  Washington  correspondents  for  some  of 
our  leading  dailies.  The  sketches  are  pictures  of  public  men  as  they  are  and  as 
they  may  be  seen  by  the  intelligent  observer  at  Washingson.  Many  of  the  pages 
are  unusually  bright  and  attractive  for  this  class  of  newspaper  work,  and  every  page 
is  worth  reading  for  the  evident,  truthful  picture  ' '  of  the  every-day  existence  of  the 
men  who  make  laws,  fame,  and  trouble  at  the  nation's  capitol."  The  writers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  this  volume. 

An  Examination  Manual  in  Plane  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A. 

Hill.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  material  for  original  theorems  and  prob- 
lems. The  work  is  supplemented  by  copies  of  entrance  examinations  to  Harvard, 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Columbia,  covering 
a  series  of  years. 

The  Contemporary  French  Writers,  containing  selections  from  the  French  writers 
of  the  second  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  literary  notices  and  explanatory 
notes  by  Malle  Rosine  Well6.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

L'Ovare,  by  Moliere,  edited  by  Theodore  Henckels,  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  grammatical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a  complete  vocabulary.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston, 

The  April  Atlantic  comes  to  us  as  welcome  as  ever.  Mrs.  Deland's  "Philip  and 
his  Wife "  reaches  its  thirteenth  chapter  in  this  number,  and  together  with  three 
short  stories  makes  up  the  fiction  of  this  number,  "The  Oath  of  Allegiance"  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  "  The  Windigo  "  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  and  "Jerry 
and  Personality"  by  Elizabeth  Cavazza.  There  are  two  poems,  "The  Shepherd 
Girl"  and  "Supplication,"  by  Josephine  Preston  and  Julia  C.  Dow  respectively. 
Eben  C.  Scott  contributes  a  very  interesting  article,  "General  Lee  During  the  Cam- 
paign of  the  Seven  Days,"  which  is  a  careful  study  of  that  commander  as  a  military 
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leader.  The  other  article  which  deserves  especial  mention  is  ' '  The  Referendum 
in  Switzerland  and  America."  This  institution,  to  which  Swiss  democracy  has 
given  rise,  demands  at  this  time  the  thoughtful  study  of  every  American,  and  this 
clear  and  concise  paper  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  April  number  of  the  Century  presents  to  us  a  table  of  contents  as  rich  as  it 
is  diverse.  Among  the  writers  of  its  poetry  are  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  Margaret  Preston,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  and  H.  C.  Bunner.  The  "Account 
of  Hunting  for  an  Abandoned  Farm,"  by  W.  H.  Bishop,  should  be  of  interest  to 
New  Englanders,  exploding,  as  it  does,  the  belief  that  farms  may  be  had  for  occu- 
pying them,  and  showing  the  wide  difference  between  statistics  and  facts.  Mark 
Twain's  "  Pudd'n-Head  Wilson"  continues  in  interest,  and  without  any  hesitation 
we  should  pronounce  it  the  best  thing  he  has  yet  done. 

The  April  number  of  Scribiier's  seems  to  be  strong  in  continued  fiction  and  the 
illustrator's  art.  Two  of  the  articles  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  art,  not  includ- 
ing the  one  upon  French  caricature.  H.  C.  Bunner's  "The  Bowery  and  Bohe- 
mia," and  Rasmus  Anderson's  "A  Winter  Journey  up  the  Coast  of  Norway"  are 
perhaps  the  articles  that  will  be  read  most.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "The  Burial 
of  the  Guns "  is  one  of  the  best  short  stories  that  has  appeared  in  our  periodical 
literature  of  a  long  time.  The  love  of  the  devoted  men  for  their  guns,  their  sym- 
pathy and  affection  for  them  as  for  living  beings,  is  pathetic,  and  Mr.  Page  tells  this 
story  of  devotion  in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 


GXGHANGSS. 


Music  as  an  art  should  be  brought  before  the  college  world  of  readers  even  more 
frequently  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  exchange  editor  is  of  the  firm  belief 
that  music  is  more  capable  of  transferring  the  sublime  in  thought  than  language  ;  no 
matter  how  highly  the  art  of  Rhetoric  has  been  developed  in  that  language.  The 
more  profound  the  thought,  the  better  music  portrays  it ;  the  ephemeral  songs  of 
to-day  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Inlander  (April)  is  at  hand,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  note  that  it  has  a  very  creditable  article  for  its  leader,  which  is  a  con- 
sideration of  this  very  idea.  In  referring  to  Brahms's  requiem  for  an  example  of  his 
statement,  which  coincides  practically  with  that  of  our  exchange  editor,  Mr.  Perry 
writes, — "I  refer  to  the  passage  in  which  the  words  'The  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  in  God's  hand'  are  embodied  in  a  fugue.  The  idea  of  God  is  typified  in  a 
single  bass  note  held  during  the  whole  fugue.  It  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
harmony  from  which  the  fugue  starts  and  to  which  it  finally  returns,  the  unchang- 
ing basis  and  source  of  all,  independent  of  all  supeficial  variations.  Can  the  idea 
of  God  be  thus  typified  in  any  other  art?  " 

This  article  on  "Music  as  an  Art,"  by  Stuart  H.  Perry,  together  with  that 
entitled  "  Confucianism,"  by  Taka  Kawada,  shows  a  great  amount  of  study  and  is 
very  instructive.     From  the  verse  we  clip  the  following : 

A   PRELUDE. 

It  was  evening,  and  dead  low  ebb  of  the  tide, 

The  color  of  all  the  world 

Was  like  the  inside  of  a  shell 

That  is  purple  and  grey, 

With  a  fading  yellow  band  on  the  western  rim 

Between  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

But  the  still  mist  drifted  in 

On  the  breast  of  the  sleeping  tide 

And  mingled  the  sea  with  the  sky, 

Till  the  breakers  out  on  the  bar 

Burst  their  vaporous  vanishing  white  from  the  midst  of  the  clouds. 

Then  from  under  the  silent  mist, 

Out  over  the  swells  of  the  dim  indefinite  dunes 

Came  a  sigh  and  a  breathing  stir, 

Somehow  a  ripple  broke, — and  the  tide  turned  in. 

Maude  Caldwell,  in  the  Inlander, 
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The  Nassau  Lit.  opens  with  a  prize  story,  which  is  certainly  very  interesting, 
and  shows  quite  an  aptness  for  story  writing.  Among  the  several  farces  of  the 
month  the  Nassau's  seems  to  be  the  best  conceived.  The  plot,  however,  of 
"  There  's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and — the  girls,"  is  beyond  all  probability  and 
creduHty,  and  somewhat  hackneyed  withal;  but  the  characters  are  handled  very  well, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  readable  contribution. 

In  an  editorial  the  Lit.  makes  a  very  good  proposition  in  rep^ard  to  the  Contribu- 
tors' Club — that  it  is  useless.  We  heartily  agree  with  this  statement,  and  fully 
believe  that  the  best  interests  of  a  magazine  can  be  furthered  by  combining  it  with 
the  body,  and  interspersing  long  and  short  articles,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  both.     We  hope  to  accomplish  this  in  the  near  future. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  comes  to  us  with  a  very  interesting  looking  table  of  con- 
tents, but  on  further  perusal  of  the  contents,  we  are  a  little  disappointed  to  find 
that  all  of  the  articles  do  not  come  up  to  one's  expectations  of  the  Miscellany. 
The  number  is  not  very  well  balanced.  "Love  and  Smoke  "  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, perhaps,  for  it  is  a  portrayal  of  a  very  cute  love  scene.  The  plot  is  an  old 
one,  however,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  common  fault  of  all  the  farces  for  the 
month. 

On  reading  the  Smith  College  Monthly,  our  reference  to  the  Contributors'  Club  is 
immediately  recalled.  We  can  see  no  line  for  the  separation  of  the  Contributors' 
Club  from  the  main  body. 

The  line  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  length,  as  there  is  a  longer  article  in  the 
Club  than  in  the  body.  The  line  cannot  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  quality — quality 
is  too  variable  for  this.  On  what  ground  is  the  line  maintained?  The  number  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Monthly,  and  is  composed  of  these  prose  articles : 
"Aristotle's  Poetics,"  by  C.  I.  Warburton ;  "The  Games  We  Never  Played,"  by 
A.  H.  Branch  ;  "  Little  John  and  Old  John,"  by  C.  P.  McCalmont.  The  Contri- 
butors' Club  is  unusually  long.  From  the  preceding  articles  we  feel  compelled  to 
mention  in  particular  the  story  of  "  Little  John  and  Old  John,"  which  is  pathetic, 
simple,  and  very  interesting.  The  lack  of  poetry  is  very  noticeable,  and  from  the 
only  two  poems  we  quote  : 

TO    GUIDO'S    MATER    DOLOROSA. 

Oh,  pale,  pure  face,  that,  floating  up  from  out 
The  dense  dark  shade  of  earthly  blame  or  bliss, 
Bear'st  on  thy  lips — fresh  from  the  dying  kiss 
Of  Love  undying — soft,  yet  true  in  doubt. 
And  in  thine  upraised  eyes,  deep  fonts  of  tears 
Dried,  still  within  their  source,  by  deeper  joys, 
A  message  of  vast  love  no  loss  destroys. 
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And  hope,  its  own  best  heaven,  faith  through  fears ; 

Teach  me  thy  secret  of  sweet  strength,  and  psalm 

Of  joy  too  deep  for  song;  grant  me,  I  pray 

Thy  faith — souPs  lark-song  hid — and  heart's  large  calm, 

The  will  that  works  its  best,  but  can  obey, 

A  breath  of  thy  grand  womanhood  to  part 

And  melt  the  mists  that  rise  within  my  heart. 

Cora  Isabel  War  burton,  in  Smith  College  Monthly. 

The  Williams  Lit.  opens  with  a  sonnet,  which  is  not  exceptionally  good  nor  well 
wrought.  It  is  followed,  however,  by  the  very  interesting  story,  "Mr.  Van  Rens- 
salaer,"  by  G.  R.  C,  presumably  Mr.  Craighead,  whose  "  Ballade  on  the  Midway'' 
we  clip.  The  introducing  of  letters  into  the  net- work  of  a  story  seems  to  be  popu- 
lar at  Williams  at  present.     The  two  leading  articles  have  this  feature. 

BALLADE    OF    THE    MIDWAY. 

Dusty  and  noisy  and  bright,     ' 

Busy  by  night  and  by  day. 
Splendidly,  strangely  bedight 

See  how  the  lines  stretch  away, 

Pieces  of  nations  astray, 
Africa,  Germany,  France, 

Canton,  Pekin,  and  Bombay, 
In  the  heart  of  the  Midway  Plaisance. 

Thirty  sweet  girls  of  a  height ! 

Surely  their  looks  scarce  betray 
That  the  Beauty  Show  's  running  to-night, 

Such  a  Beauty  Show  hardly  can  pay 

While  Persia  is  still  in  the  fray. 
While  Cairo  girls  still  do  their  dance. 

While  China  keeps  running  her  play. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Midway  Plaisance. 

Look,  what  a  crowd  is  in  sight. 

Hear  what  the  people  all  say, 
**  How  those  Dahomeys  must  fight! 

They  're  fed  on  a  human  entree 

To  keep  them  from  running  away," 
Such  was  the  kind  of  romance 

Which  we  thought  was  completely  an  fait 
In  the  heart  of  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
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The  White  City's  long  passed  away ; 

But  if  memory  deigns  it  a  glance, 
Its  jester  will  live  on  for  aye, 

In  the  heart  of  the  Midway  Plaisance ! 

J.  R.  Craighead,  in  Williams  Lit. 

FALLEN    STARS. 

I  saw  one  night  a  star  slip  down  to  earth, 
From  out  the  vault  of  Heaven's  depths  of  blue, 
And  grieved ;  till,  at  the  morning's  happy  birth, 
Its  ghost  laughed  at  me  from  a  drop  of  dew. 

W.  J.  Price,  in  Yale  Lit. 

One  of  the  best — if  not  the  best — articles  of  the  month  is  the  initial  one  in  the 
Wellesley  Magazine,  entitled  "An  Interpretative  Study  of  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,"  by  Charlotte  Chester,  '93.  It  is  indeed  a  study  of  the  poem,  and  a  profi- 
table one,  too.  Ellen  Burroughs  contributes  the  best  poem  of  the  number,  which 
we  clip : 

AT    SEA. 

So  many  eves  the  sun  must  sink  within 
The  westward  plain  of  shoreless,  homeless  sea ; 
So  many  morns,  as  if  from  heaven  to  heaven. 
From  out  the  widening  water  in  the  east 
The  sun  must  rise ;  so  many  summer  days 
Full  in  the  face  of  the  unveiled  sky. 
The  ship  must  float,  till  even  the  strongest  gull, 
Deserting,  wheels  to  track  a  land-bound  sail. 
So  many  days  !  Yet  there  shall  come  a  day — 
Some  golden  holy  August  afternoon — 
When,  tired  of  sea  at  eve  and  sea  at  morn, 
The  sun  shall  droop  like  a  contented  child. 
And  sleep  among  the  cradling  hills  of  home. 

Elleri  Bui^roughs,  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine. 


Capt.  Francis  William  Perkins. 
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CLASS  OF  '6i.— ITS  WAR  RECORD. 

The  grand  uprising  of  the  nation  in  the  spring  of  1861,  has  no  parallel  in  history. 
No  profession,  trade,  or  occupation  held  a  monopoly  of  patriotism,  but  from  all 
classes  and  from  every  rank  the  best  blood  of  the  land  was  freely  offered  to  preserve 
the  Union.  The  colleges  of  every  grade  responded  with  alacrity  and  the  most 
intelligent  loyalty  to  the  calls  of  the  president,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
classes  were  almost  depleted,  and  in  many  cases  professors  commanded  companies 
of  students.  The  record  of  Dartmouth  college  in  the  great  struggle  was  most 
honorable.  In  gathering  material  for  her  "Roll  of  Honor,"  I  have  ascertained 
that,  including  the  medical  college,  there  were  not  far  from  seven  hundred  of  her 
sons  who  bore  a  part  more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union. 
The  class  of  1861  makes  no  special  claim  to  distinction.  In  the  last  three  months 
of  their  college  course  there  was  all  about  them  the  "pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,"  and  commencement  parts  were  delivered  with  the  guns  from  disastrous  Bull 
Run  resounding  throuofh  the  land.  It  was  but  natural  that  under  such  circum- 
stances  there  should  be  a  hearty  response  to  the  demands  of  their  country,  and  their 
record  entitles  them  to  be  designated  the  "Boys  of  '61."  The  details  are  as 
follows:  E.  D.  Redington. 

Evanston,  111. 

David  H.  Brown  enlisted  in  the  quarter-master's  department.  United  States  army, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  April,  1864,  serving  till  June  in  the  office  of  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  L.  Donaldson,  supervising  quarter-master,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
office  of  Col.  John  C.  Crane,  quarter-master  in  charge  of  military  railroads,  division 
of  the  service  of  the  Mississippi.     He  left  the  service  in  January,  1865. 

George  A.  Bruce  was  elected  first  lieutenant.  Company  B,  Thirteenth  New 
Hampshire  volunteers,  September,  1862.  He  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862.  Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  adjutant-general.  Third  brigade.  Third  division.  Ninth  army 
corps.  In  the  siege  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Longstreet. 
He  also  participated  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  in  May,  1864,  joined  the 
Army  of  the  James,  under  General  Butler;  was  in  the  engagement  at  Swiff  s  Creek, 
Kingsland  Creek,  and  Drury's  Bluff,  and  in  the  two  battles  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  i 
and  3,  1864;  was  in  the  successful  attack  on  Petersburg,  June  17.  In  the  subse- 
quent campaigning  near  Petersburg,  he  was  wounded  three  times.     He  was  also  at 
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Seven  Pines,  October  30,  1864.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  he  was 
successively  brevetted  captain,  major,  and  colonel.  During  a  large  part  of  his 
term  of  service  he  was  adjutant-general  of  brigade  and  division  and  judge-advocate 
of  division,  being  on  the  staff  of  General  Devens  at  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
where  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  cross  the  Confederate  lines  and 
enter  the  city  on  the  morning  of  April  3,  1865.  Colonel  Bruce's  last  service  was 
as  recorder  of  the  commission  to  try  all  offences  at  Richmond. 

John  W.  Butterfield  was  commissioned  captain  Twelfth  New  Hampshire 
volunteers. 

Henry  M.  Caldwell  was  commissioned  captain  Company  F,  Berdan's  Second 
Regiment  sharpshooters,  September,  1861.  Joined  the  Indiana  regiment,  U.  S. 
sharpshooters,  at  Washington,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  '61  and  '62.  In 
March,  1862,  the  regiment  formed  McDowelPs  advance  in  his  movement  towards 
Fredericksburg,  via  Manassas  Junction.  At  Falmouth,  Company  F  was  detailed 
as  provost  guard  of  the  town,  and  Captain  Caldwell  acted  as  provost  marshal. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  taken  sick  of  typhoid  fever,  and  died  at  Falmouth,  July  12, 

1862.  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  his  comrades  that  he  was  an  unusually 
promising  officer,  and  that  the  same  thoroughness,  backed  by  a  laudable  ambition 
to  excel,  characterized  him  in  the  army  as  in  college. 

David  F.  Cole  was  commissioned  captain  Company  D,  Twelfth  regiment, 
Vermont  volunteers,  August  23,  1862.  Mustered  into  United  States  service, 
October  4,    1862,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  nine  months.     Mustered  out  July  14, 

1863,  at  the  same  place.  Nearly  all  the  time  of  his  service,  the  Twelfth  Vermont 
was  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  doing  duty  on  the  line  of  the  Orange  &  Alex- 
andria railroad.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  just 
before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  brigade  to  which  it  was  attached  was  in 
that  battle ;  but  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  guard  the  wagon  train  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  it  took  to- Westminster,  Md.,  July  2,  1863.  Though  naturally 
averse  to  war.  Captain  Cole  carried  into  the  army  the  same  thoroughness  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  had  characterized  him  in  college.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service,  he  studied  law  for  a  while  in  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  but  his  patriotic  spirit  gave 
him  no  rest  till  he  re-entered  the  service,  this  time  as  major  of  the  107th  Colored 
infantry.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  regiment,  which  was  largely 
composed  of  former  Kentucky  slaves.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  James, 
but  was  stricken  down  with  malarial  fever  and  died  January  7,  1864.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  expressed  wish,  that  his  remains  should  rest  in  some  soldiers'  ceme- 
tery, he  was  buried  at  Arlington,  Va.,  where  representatives  from  four  classes  with 
him  in  college  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  A  beautiful  monument  bears  his 
name,  with  the  fitting  epitaph,  "He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
Christian  gentleman." 
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Edmund  Davis  enlisted  as  corporal  in  Company  I,  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  vol- 
unteers, in  July,  1862  ;  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  August  16  ;  and 
served  with  the  Ninth  Army  corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  Battle  of 
Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  he  was  dangerously  wouhded  in  the  right  thigh  with 
a  rebel  bullet,  while  serving  as  one  of  the  color  guard.  He  was  discharged  on 
account  of  this  wound,  May  11,  1863,  but  did  not  recover  till  July,  1864. 

George  W.  Estabrook  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  vol- 
unteers— a  nine  months  regiment — in  the  fall  of  1862;  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  in  October  of  the  same  year  ;  served  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, part  of  the  time  in  the  Signal  corps;  and  was  mustered  out  July,  1863,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 

Jasper  S.  Grant  entered  the  service  at  Washington  as  assistant  surgeon,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  Lincoln  hospital,  October  17,  1863.  In  April,  1864,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  paymaster  general's  office.  The  following  Octo- 
ber he  went  on  duty  at  Carver  hospital,  Washington,  and  remained  there  till  the 
next  January.  February  2,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  at  Fort  Saratoga.  Here 
he  continued  till  he  died  of  disease,  August  4,  1865. 

George  E.  Hodgdon  was  appointed  lieutenant  Company  G,  Tenth  New  Hamp- 
shire volunteers,  September  18,  1862  ;  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  February 
14,  1863. 

Amos  B.  Jones  was  commissioned  captain  of  Company  E,  First  regiment,  United 
States  sharpshooters,  the  regiment  composing  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Berdan 
sharpshooters.  December  3,  following,  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the  Second 
regiment,  United  States  sharpshooters.  He  was  appointed  colonel  and  aide-de- 
camp of  volunteers  in  May,  1862,  and  as  such  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  C. 
Fremont.     He  was  mustered  out  in  1865. 

George  A.  Marden  enlisted  as  a  private  November,  1861,  in  Company  G, 
Second  regiment,  Berdan's  sharpshooters,  and  when  the  regiment  was  mustered 
into  service,  was  appointed  second  sergeant.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  First  regiment,  United  States  sharpshooters,  and  served  there  in  McClellan's 
disastrous  campaign  from  Yorktown  to  Harrison's  Landing.  July  10,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  first  lieutenant  and  regimen- 
tal quarter-master.  In  that  capacity  he  served  with  the  regiment  until  January  i, 
1863,  when  he  was  ordered  on  staff  duty  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general.  Third 
brigade.  Third  division.  Third  Army  corps.  Here  he  served  till  August,  1863, 
taking  part  at  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Wapping  Heights,  where  he  main- 
tained a  well-earned  reputation  for  gallant  conduct  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 
In  August,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  River's  island,  New  York  harbor,  on  detached 
service,  but  at  his  own  request  was  soon  returned  to  his  regiment,  and  served  with 
it  until  mustered  out  in  September,  1864. 
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Sidney  A.  Merriam  was  mustered  into  the  Fortieth  regiment,  Massachusetts 
volunteers — a  nine  months  organization — September  8,  1862,  and  was  made  hos- 
pital steward  September  12.  On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1863,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  was  mustered  out  June  15,  1863,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service.     His  regiment  served  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 

George  S.  Morris  enlisted  as  a  corporal  in  the  Sixteenth  Vermont  volunteers 
— a  nme  months  regiment — in  October,  1862,  and  served  in  the  department  of  Wash- 
ington and  at  Gettysburg,  being  on  detached  service  the  larger  portion  of  the  time 
as  regimental  and  brigade  postmaster.  He  was  mustered  out  in  August,  1863,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 

Harlan  W.  Page  served  as  paymaster's  clerk  with  Maj.  E.  D.  Redington, 
paymaster  United  States  Army,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Springfield,  111.,  from 
April,  1865,  till  Nov.  30,  1865. 

Henry  P.  Page  enlisted  Aug.  20,  1862,  as  a  private  in  the  Fourteenth  New 
Hampshire  volunteers.  Company  K.  Afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant  of 
the  same  company,  and  then  to  lieutenant  in  Company  I.  He  was  on  detached 
duty  most  of  the  time  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

William  R.  Patten  enlisted,  Aug.  i,  1862,  in  Company  I,  Eleventh  regiment, 
New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  September  4  was  appointed  captain  of  the  com- 
pany. He  served  with  the  regiment,  which  was  attached  to  the  Ninth  Army  corps, 
under  General  Burnside,  in  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  till  honorably  discharged, 
on  resignation,  April  20,  1864. 

Francis  W.  Perkins  enjoyed  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  first  one  of 
his  class,  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  undergraduate,  to  enlist  in  the  Union 
army,  leaving  in  May,  1861,  just  before  graduation.  He  enlisted  in  Company  B, 
Second  regiment.  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  was  promoted  to  be  sergeant  the 
first  month .  In  June,  he  was  promoted  to  be  quartermaster  sergeant  of  the  regiment ; 
was  with  his  regiment  at  the  first  Bull  Run  battle ;  in  the  same  month  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  his  regiment,  and  in  September  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  Col.  Robert  Cowdin,  com- 
manding the  First  brigade  in  Hooker's  division,  stationed  in  lower  Maryland  ;  served 
in  the  same  position  under  Gen.  Henry  M.  Nagle,  and  was  with  the  brigade  through 
the  Peninsular  campaign.  June  g,  1862,  was  commissioned  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster  of  volunteers,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  Cuvier 
Grover.  After  the  second  Bull  Run  battle  he  served  as  quartermaster  on  the 
Second  division.  Third  Army  corps,  on  the  staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles. 
In  September,  1862,  he  returned  to  the  staff  of  General  Grover,  at  Edward's  Ferry, 
Md.  In  December,  he  joined  General  Banks's  expedition  and  went  to  New  Orleans, 
serving  at  various  periods  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
divisions  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  corps,  and  for  a  time  of  the  corps  itself,  always 
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on  the  staff  of  General  Grover.  He  was  in  both  expeditions  up  the  Red  river,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  In  July  and  August,  1864,  he  served  as  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  Granger,  and  was  in  the  expedition  which 
captured  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  was  placed  in  charge  of  water  transportation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  remaining  there  until  June,  1865  ;  was 
then  ordered  to  Mobile  as  chief  of  the  Department  of  Alabama ;  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, on  resignation,  Sept.  20,  1865;  received  honorable  mention  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  battles  of  The  Orchards,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  and 
in  battles  before  Port  Hudson. 

E.  D.  Redington  enlisted  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in  August,  1862,  in  Com- 
pany K,  Fifteenth  Vermont  volunteers.  September  22  he  was  appointed  sergeant 
major  of  the  Twelfth  Vermont  volunteers,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  Octo- 
ber 4,  at  Brattleboro',  Vt.  He  served  in  the  Department  of  Washington  under 
Gen.  Silas  Casey.  Jan.  23,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany I.  Late  in  June  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
overtook  it  at  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  battle  the  regiment  was  sent  as  guard  to  the  wagon  train  of  the 
army,  and  escorted  it  to  Westminster,  Md.  The  time  of  the  regiment  having 
expired,  it  was  ordered  to  Vermont,  and  was  mustered  out  July  14,  1863.  Iii 
February,  1864,  Mr.  Redington  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  additional 
paymaster,  United  States  army,  with  rank  of  major,  and  was  ordered  to  duty  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  headquarters  at  Washington.  His  payments  were 
mainly  in  the  Ninth  Army  corps,  under  General  Burnside,  while  the  army  was  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  In  June,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  Indianapolis,  and  thence 
to  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  paying  off  mustered-out  troops. 
December  i,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  on  account  of  the  close  of  the  war. 

Charles  T.  Richardson  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  forming  for  the 
Cadet  regiment  (otherwise  the  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts),  in  August,  1862.  He 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Readville,  Mass.,  September  26.  The  regiment  left 
for  the  seat  of  war  in  North  Carolina  by  steamer,  from  Boston,  November  5.  It 
was  first  quartered  in  barracks  on  the  River  Trent,  near  New  Berne.  He  was  after- 
wards on  provost  duty  there,  and  again  in  camp  and  bivouac.  He  was  after  that  pro- 
moted to  be  commissary  sergeant,  and  held  the  position  till  mustered  out  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  July  21,  1863.  The  regiment  was  engaged  at  Kingston,  White- 
hall, and  Goldsboro',  N.  C,  and  in  several  skirmishes  besides.  Reaching  home 
while  the  draft  was  in  progress,  Richardson  volunteered  for  duty  to  quell  the  riots 
incident  thereto. 

Edward  T.  Rowell  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  volunteers  in  August, 
1861.     On  the  2ist  of  September  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant.  Com- 
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pany  F,  Second  regiment,  Berdan's  United  States  sharpshooters,  of  which  company 
Henry  M.  Caldwell,  of  his  class,  was  captain.  On  the  death  of  Captain  Caldwell, 
July  12,  1862,  Lieutenant  Rowell  was  commissioned  captain,  and  on  July  i,  1863,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  major.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-colonel,  but  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  the  regiment  to 
admit  of  his  being  mustered  in  in  that  rank.  He  was  in  the  battles  and  skir- 
mishes at  Falmouth,  Rappahannock  Station,  Sulphur  Springs,  Gainesville,  second 
Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Fredericksburg,  The  Cedars,  Chancellorsville,  Kelly's 
Ford,  LocQSt  Grove,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Po  River,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna, 
Tolapotomy,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Petersburg.  During  the  campaign  of  1864,  the 
First  and  Second  regiments  of  Berdan's  sharpshooters  were  brought  together,  and 
reported  as  a  separate  brigade  direct  to  division  headquarters.  While  thus  organ- 
ized, the  two  regiments  were  commanded  by  Major  Rowell.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  at  Petersburg,  while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment,  he 
received  a  severe  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  not  fully  recovered. 
Major  Rowell  served  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Joseph  O.  Stearns  was  not  properly  in  the  army,  but  served  in  the  sanitary 
commission  in  1862,  where  he  contracted  disease,  from  which  he  died,  and  thus 
really  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

J  AS.  M.  Whitaker  is  reported  to  have  served  for  a  while  during  the  war  as 
surgeon,  but  nothing  definite  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  his  service. 

Non-Graduate  Andrew  S.  Damrell  left  college  in  fall  of  1858,  and  afterwards 
entered  West  Point,  from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors,  and  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  June  13,  1864.  March  7,  1867,  he  was  commissioned 
captain  of  engineers,  and  afterwards  a  major  by  brevet  in  the  regular  army.  He  is 
still  in  the  service. 

Non-Graduate  John  H.  Hutchinson  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Third  regiment 
Vermont  volunteers,  in  the  spring  of  1861  ;  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  May  27, 
1 861  ;  was  attached  to  the  Signal  corps,  and  served  there  till  discharged  for  disa- 
bility, May  20,  1863. 

M.  L.  Brown,  C.  S.  D.,  enlisted  as  a  private,  November,  1861,  in  Com- 
pany E,  Sixth  regiment.  New  Hampshire  volunteers ;  reenlisted  with  his  regiment 
in  1863.  He  was  detailed  to  hospital  service,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  hospital  steward  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  with 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  honorably  discharged  and  mustered  out  of  the  United 
States  service  at  the  close  of  the  war,  June,  1865. 

Non-Graduate  John  Steele  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  Company  B, 
First  New  Hampshire  Volunteer  cavalry,  in  April,  1864,  and  served  with  his  regi- 
ment under  Sheridan  in  the   Shenandoah  valley  till  mustered  out,  in  1865;  was 
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appointed,  in  1866,  second  lieutenant  in  United  States  cavalry,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Laramie  and  other  posts  on  the  plains  till  some  time  in  1867,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health.     He  died  two  months  afterwards. 

Henry  B.  Green,  C.  S.  D.,  was  appointed  acting  third  assistant  engineer, 
United  States  navy,  Sept.  19,  1862,  and  was  promoted  to  be  acting  second  assistant 
engineer,  March  3,  1864;  resigned  on  account  of  sickness,  March  22,  1865.  He 
served  in  1862  on  the  screw-steamer  Colorado,  in  1863  on  the  same  steamer,  at 
that  time  in  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth  ;  in  1864,  on  the  screw-steamer  Tahomah^ 
which  was  repairing  at  New  York  city. 

H.  G.  McDuFFEE,  C.  S.  D.,  enlisted  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1862,  as  a  private  in 
the  One  Hundred  Sixty-ninth  New  York  volunteers.  He  was  taken  sick  in  1863, 
near  Carsville,  Va.,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States  general  hospital  near  For- 
tress Monroe.     He  was  discharged  in  1864,  by  reason  of  physical  disability. 

Non-Graduate  Henry  J.  Carter  went  South  at  end  of  sophomore  fall,  and 
entered  the  rebel  service  in  1861  in  the  engineer  department ;  was  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  his  academy 
and  college  classmate,  Maj.  E.  T.  Rowell. 

Non-Graduate  Fred  W.  Tracy  is  understood  to  have  entered  the  rebel  service, 
and  to  have  been  killed  during  the  war,  but  this  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Graduates,  twenty-five ;   non-graduates,  three ;  rebel  service,  non-graduates,  two. 

PRESENT   OCCUPATION, 

D.  H.  Brown,  is  now  a  publisher  in  Boston. 

G.  A.   Bruce  is  now  a  lawyer  in  Boston. 

John  W.  Butterfield  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1870,  where  he  was  prac- 
tising law. 

Edmund  Davis  is  now  a  lawyer  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Geo.  W.  Estabrook  is  now  a  lawyer  in  Boston. 

George  E.  Hodgdon,  after  his  resignation,  became  a  lawyer;  was  mayor  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  prominent  in  Grand  Army  circles.     Died  in  June,  1891. 

Amos  B.  Jones  is  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

George  A.  Marden  has  been  prominent  in  Massachusetts  politics  for  many 
years  ;  is  now  a  journalist  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

S.  A.  Merriam  died  at  Topsfield,  Mass.,  in  1876. 

George  S.  Morris.  He  became  distinguished  as  professor  of  physiology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  died,  in  1889. 
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Harlan  W.  Page   is   now  financial  secretary  of  Carlton  college,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Henry  P.  Page  is  a  Congregational  clergyman  in  New  Hampshire. 

Wm.  R.  Patten  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1886. 

F.  W.  Perkins  died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1871. 

E.  D.  Redington  is  now  in  the  life  insurance  business  at  Chicago,  111. 

Chas  T.  Richardson  was  for  many  years  in  the  iron  business  in  Boston,  and 
died  in  November,  1893. 

Edward  T.  Rowell  is  now  a  journalist  and  banker  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

James  M.  Whitaker  is  now  a  physician  at  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Non-Graduate  A,  S.  Damrell  is  still  in  the  regular  army. 

Non-Graduate  J.  H.  Hutchinson  is  now  in  the  jewelry  business  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

[  That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions 
from  all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some 
readers  remembrances  of  happy  but  departed  days.'\ 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  alumni  to  the  following  prize  offer : 

THE   FLETCHER    PRIZE    OF    $500. 

The  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college  offer  the  above  prize,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  for  the  best  essay  calculated  to  counteract  the  present 
tendency  to  a  "Fatal  Conformity  to  the  World."  The  following  subjects  are 
assigned,  with  the  date  at  which  each  essay  is  to  be  forwarded. 

1.  In  what  ways  ought  the  conception  of  personal  life  and  duty  to  be  modified  ? 
December  31,  1894. 

2.  Should  any  restrictions,  legal  or  moral,  be  placed  upon  the  accumulation  of 
wealth?     December  31,  1896. 

3.  How  can  education  be  made  a  greater  safeguard  against  materialism?  De- 
cember 31,  1898. 

These  subjects  may  be  treated  singly  or  in  course.  No  essay  to  exceed  250 
pages  of  270  words  each.  Circular  containing  further  particulars  forwarded  if 
desired.  William  Jewett  Tucker, 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  February  15,  1894.  President  of  Dartmouth  college. 
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DARTMOUTH    ALUMNI   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Dartmouth  alumni  associations  and  the  secretary  of 
each:  General,  T.  W.  D.  Worthen  '72,  Hanover,  N.  H.  ;  Boston,  Benjamin  Ten- 
ney  '83,  308  Marlboro  St.  ;  New  York,  H.  S.  Carpenter  '88,  45  Broadway;  Cin- 
cinnati, G.  B.  Parkinson  '75,  26  Chamb.  of  Commerce;  Washington,  Wm. 
Quimby  '83,  Room  iii,  U.  S.  Pat.  Office;  Chicago,  Wm.  H.  Gardner  '64,  227  S. 
Clinton  St.;  Missouri,  R.  M.  Funkhouser  '71,  Cor.  14th  and  Olive  streets,  St. 
Louis;  Northwest,  G.  B.  Young  '90,  642  Lumber  Exch.,  Minneapolis;  Pacific 
Coasf,  L.  C.  Clark  '-j^.  Redwood,  Cal.  ;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  A.  H.  Hale  '86, 
Manchester;  Concord,  N.  H.,  G.  H.  Moses '90,  Concord;  Central  and  Western 
Massachusetts,  A.  W.  Edson  '78,  47  Cedar  St.,  Worcester;  Vermont,  E.  A.  How- 
land  'Zj,  Waterbury,  Vt.  ;  S.  E.  N.  H.,  C.  A.  Fairbanks  '91,  Dover,  N.  H. ; 
Dartmouth  Club  of  Boston,  A.  L.  Spring  '80. 

SOUTHERN   NEW    HAMPSHIRE   BAR   ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  third  annual  banquet  Friday  evening,  March  2.  A 
business  meeting  preceded  the  banquet.  The  meeting  opened  with  an  address  by 
the  president,  William  L.  Foster.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Chase,  Dartmouth  '86,  Mr.  Allen  H.  HoUis  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tem. 
Hon.  David  Cross  '41,  of  Manchester,  was  chosen  as  one  of  a  committee  to  present 
a  list  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The  necrological  report  showed  that  two 
Dartmouth  men  had  died  during  the  last  year.  Judge  W.  H.  H.  Allen  '55,  of 
Claremont,  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell  '44,  of  Exeter.  F.  S.  Streeter  '74  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  The  following  toasts  were  pro- 
posed and  responded  to  by  Dartmouth  men:  "The  Supreme  Court,"  Robert  M. 
Wallace  '67,  of  Milford;  "  Reminiscences  of  Judges  and  Lawyers,"  E.  A.  Hibbard 
'63,  hon.,  of  Laconia;  "  The  Relations  Between  the  Older  and  Younger  Members 
of  the  Bar,"  George  A.  Ramsdell  '71,  of  Nashua.  The  matter  of  uniting  the  Graf- 
ton and  Coos  and  the  S.  N.  H.  Bar  associations  was  considered,  and  finally  referred 
to  the  executive  committee. 

'36.  The  recent  death  of  Rev.  John  F.  Pingry,  Ph.  D.,  a  well-known  educator 
of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  leaves  but  eight  survivors  of  the  class  of  1836  at  Dart- 
mouth to  look  forward  to  their  sixtieth  reunion  in  1896.  At  graduation  the  class 
numbered  48,  and  the  records  of  its  members  have  already  proved  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  that  the  college  has  ever  sent  out.  Among  others  who 
have  passed  away  may  be  mentioned  Prof.  Ezra  E.  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Hon.  William  Butterfield,  of  Concord,  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Colby,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Hon.  Stoddard  B.  Colby,  LL.  D.,  Registrar  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
Prof.  Augustus  Everett,  of  Baton  Rouge  College,  of  Louisiana,  ex-Gov.  James  W. 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  Prof.  Henry  L.  Low,  of  Hobart  college.  Rev.  Josiah  Peabody,  a 
missionary  in  Persia,  Prof.  Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  LL.  D.,  of  Dartmouth,  Judge 
Timothy  P.  Redfield,  of  Vermont,  Prof.  Jonas  De  F.  Richards  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Captain  John  R.  Rollins,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society,  of  Great  Britain,  and  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago. 
The  survivors  are:  Ex-President  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  LL.  D.,  of  Dartmouth,  Rev. 
George  B.  Eastman,  of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  Erastus  Everett,  LL.  D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Robert  H.  Hall,  a  lawyer,  of  Texas,  William  Latham,  M.  D.,  of  Indiana- 
polis, Daniel  F.  Merrill,  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Hon.  Claudius  B.  Webster,  M. 
D.,  of  Concord.     Of  this  little  band  Dr.  Webster,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  more  of 
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the  others,  will  endeavor  to  attend  the  next  Commencement  at  Hanover,  where 
they  expect  to  meet  ex-President  Bartlett,  and  talk  over  the  proposed  reunion  two 
years  hence. 

Going  backward  in  Dartmouth's  classes,  those  having  living  members,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  are — that  of  1835,  four;  1834,  five;  1833,  eight;  1832, 
four;  1831,  three;  1830,  five;  1829,  three;  1828,  two;  1827,  one,  Joseph  A. 
Eastman,  a  lawyer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y;  1826,  all  dead;  1825,  one,  Mark  W. 
Fletcher,  a  farmer  of  Wayne,  111.  This  latter  class  is  the  oldest  having  a  survivor. 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  born  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  on  October  15,  1803,  read  law  and  prac- 
tised for  a  time  in  Lodi,  N.  Y.,  but  afterward  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  was 
clerk  of  the  court  in  Kane  county.  For  many  years  he  has  been  largely  interested 
in  agriculture  in  several  of  the  western  states. 

'43.  Lyman  D.  Stevens  gave  one  of  the  dedicatory  addresses  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Raymond  on  March  7. 

'44.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  held  on  March  9, 
Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  importance  of  printing  his- 
torical papers. 

'49.  In  the  list  of  class  secretaries  in  our  last  issue  we  unintentionally  omitted 
the  name  of  Rev.  Davis  Foster,  D.  D.,  Winchester,  Mass.,  secretary  of  this  class. 

'50.     William  Wood  is  practising  medicine  at  Cairo,  111. 

'50.  The  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Hayes  at  St.  Louis,  on  February  12, 
from  injuries  given  by  ungrateful  tramps  to  whom  he  had  been  kind,  takes  another 
member  from  the  class  of  '50, 

'54.  Among  the  men  connected  with  the  history  of  the  World's  P^air  no  one 
held  a  more  responsible  position  than  Gen.  John  Eaton,  of  Washington,  formerly 
United  States  commissioner  of  education.  The  jury  of  award  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
section  of  the  World's  Fair  had  a  membership  of  130.  General  Eaton  was  made 
the  first  vice  president,  and  had  not  the  chairmanship  of  it  been  given  by  courtesy 
to  an  European  member  he  would  have  been  selected  as  its  chairman.  During  the 
World's  Fair  congresses  he  presided  over  the  Elementary  section  of  the  Educa- 
tional congress  and  delivered  the  opening  address.  He  also  read  a  paper  before 
the  Geographical  congress.  He  presided  at  the  opening  day  of  the  African  con- 
gress, and  during  one  of  its  sessions  read  a  paper.  At  the  close  of  the  exposition 
he  was  selected  by  S.  H.  Peabody,  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  Arts  department,  to 
write  a  report  on  the  educational  exhibits  at  the  Fair. 

'54- 63-75-8 1.  The  committee  appointed  by  Governor  Smith  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  entertaining  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Concord  on  June  21  and  22  next  contains  the  following  Dart- 
mouth men:  Col.  Daniel  Hall '54,  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell  '63,  Hon.  Person  C. 
Cheney  '75,  hon.,  and  Edward  N.  Pearson  '81. 

'59.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Union  League  club  of  New  York  city  ex-United 
States  District  Attorney  Asa  W.  Tenney  '59  delivered  a  striking  lecture  on  "  The 
Young  Men  in  History ;  who  they  were,  and  what  they  did."  Mr.  Tenney  dis- 
played a  wide  range  of  reading  and  a  masterful  style  of  delivery.  He  placed  the 
limit  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  cited  numerous  prominent  instances  of  gen- 
ius among  warriors,  painters,  poets,  architects,  musicians,  inventors,  reformers, 
orators,  and  statesmen. 

'61.  At  the  annual  reunion  and  banquet  of  the  Kimball  Union  academy  held 
recently  in  Boston,  President  Tucker  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
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'63.  At  the  dedication  of  the  new  court  house  at  Laconia  the  24th  of  March, 
Hon.  E.  A.  Hibbard  delivered  the  historical  address. 

'64  non.  grad.  John  R.  Hunt,  who  has  spent  the  past  eight  months  in  Chicago, 
has  returned  to  Honduras,  C.  A.,  which  has  been  his  home  for  the  past  ten  years. 

'64.  I.  Goodwin  Hobbs,  paymaster,  U.  S.  N.,  has  just  returned  from  a  three- 
years  cruise  on  the  Bosto7i.  A  large  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
islands.  He  was  thirteen  months  in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  He  is  at  present  on 
leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  which  he  will  spend  in  California,  then  return  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  for  orders. 

'64.  David  M.  Edgerly  died  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  December  20,  1893. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  '64,  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
New  York  in  '67.  He  married  Miss  Caroline  L.  Cooper  on  June  20,  1868.  Mr. 
Edgerly  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  society,  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire,  Cambridge  Hospital  staff.  Citizens'  Trade  and  Library  Hall  associa- 
tion, Cambridge  club,  and  president  of  the  Cambridge  Real  Estate  association. 

'65.  F.  B.  Modica  is  president  of  the  American  Building,  Loan,  and  Invest- 
ment Company  of  Chicago.     Address,  Room  83,  215  Dearborn  street. 

^2.  Rev.  Alva  H.  Morrill,  D.  D.,  for  the  past  three  years  principal  of  Starkey 
seminary,  Eddytown,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  "Old  South 
Christian  church,""  Haverhill,  and  was  installed  March  30. 

73.  E.  C.  Dudley  is  practising  medicine  in  Chicago.  Address,  161 7  Indian 
avenue. 

'74.  At  the  hearing  of  the  remonstrants  to  the  bill  for  the  establishing  of  a 
telephone  commission  in  Boston  which  was  held  before  the  committee  on  mercan- 
tile affairs  March  23,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Powers  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  New 
England  Telephone  Exchange. 

'74.  F.  N.  Parsons  has  been  nominated  as  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  new  city 
of  Franklin,  N.  H. 

VS-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  club  of  Hyde  Park  held 
March  24,  Wilbur  H.  Powers  was  elected  one  of  the  vice  presidents. 

^n •  J-  W.  Willis  is  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  second  judicial  district  of 
Minnesota,  and  was  elected  to  that  office  November  8,  1892.  Besides  holding  the 
office  of  judge,  Mr.  Willis  is  recorder  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  and  also  actively  engaged  in  local  charitable  labors.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  but  resigned 
that  office  when  elected  judge  of  the  district  court. 

'78.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  New  Hampshire  in 
Boston  was  held  March  2.  A.  W.  Edson,  president  of  the  Vermont  Association, 
was  among  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

'78.  Rev.  T.  C.  H.  Bouton  has  returned  to  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  where  he  will 
begin  his  pastoral  work  April  i . 

'79.  Charles  W.  French  is  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  school  at  Chicago. 
Address,  5735  Washington  St. 

'81.  Francis  W.  Lane  is  employed  as  a  railway  agent  in  Chicago.  Address, 
Room  1 1 12,  Monadnock  building. 
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'82.  The  address  of  Charles  R.  Webster  on  "The  Pardoning  Power,"  read 
before  the  Law  club  of  Chicago,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

'84.  In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers" 
for  March,  Prof.  Louis  Bell's  discussion  of  "Practical  Properties  of  Polyphase 
Apparatus"  forms  a  prominent  part. 

''Zj .  F.  W.  Wentworth  has  opened  an  office  in  Paterson  National  Bank  building, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  He  is  prepared  to  execute  designing  and  architectural  work  of  all 
descriptions.  Mr.  Wentworth  has  been  recently  married  to  Miss  Florence  Agnes 
Hurlburt,  of  Jericho,  Vt. 

'88.  The  Brown  Daily  Herald  has  this  to  say  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Forbush's  recent 
course  of  instruction  in  Brown  university:  "Doctor  Forbush  gave  an  excellent 
course  in  Comparative  Religion  last  term.  It  was  the  first  course  of  the  kind  to  be 
given  at  Brown,  and  the  men  who  elected  it  found  that  it  was  very  carefully  planned 
and  ably  presented  from  lecture  to  lecture.  Considering  that  the  course  extended 
through  but  one  term,  a  large  amount  of  ground  was  covered,  and  much  original 
work  was  done  in  the  preparation  of  monographs  by  the  class.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  course  is  not  to  be  continued  this  term,  as  every  man  who  took  it  last  term 
would  like  to  continue  it  until  the  end  of  the  year.  There  will  always  be  a  consid- 
erable number  in  college  to  whom  this  course  will  strongly  appeal,  and  all  such 
will  hope  that  a  more  extended  course  will  be  offered  by  Dr.  Forbush. 

'89.  Prof.  L.  H.  Ingham  of  Kenyon  college  gave  an  interesting  scientific  lecture 
in  Gambler,  O.,  March  21.  A  local  paper  says:  "The  evening  closed  with  pyro- 
technics, and  is  considered  the  best  number  of  the  Kenyon  lecture  course,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  course  has  been  unusually  fine  this  year.  Professor  Ing- 
ham is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  first  appearance  in  Gambler  in  the 
role  of  a  scientific  lecturer.  Graduating  from  Dartmouth  with  the  first  honors  in 
physics,  for  a  year  a  practical  electrician,  and  during  last  summer  distinguishing 
himself  as  an  assayer  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  he  is  ripe  for  excellent  work  on 
the  lecturer's  platform,  on  which  we  hope  to  see  him  often  in  the  near  future." 

'90.  The  wedding  of  C.  S.  Humpreys,  superintendent  of  the  pulp  mills  at  Madi- 
son, Me.,  and  Miss  Grace  A.  CoUis  took  place  on  April  23,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  father  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

'93  D.  M.  C.  C.  S.  Abbott,  who  has  been  studying  in  Boston  since  January,  is 
now  located  at  Laconia,  N.  H. 

'93.  The  first  report  of  this  class  has  just  been  issued  by  the  secretary,  L.  W. 
Burbank.  Of  those  who  responded  to  the  call  of  the  secretary  for  letters  from  all 
the  members,  are  the  following :  W.  P.  Abbott,  teaching.  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.  W.  G.  Aborn,  employed  by  Perry  M.  Blake,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  expert  on 
water-works;  address,  34  Yale  avenue,  Wakefield,  Mass.  R.  H.  Baker,  law  stu- 
dent. Concord,  N.  H.  F.  A.  Benton,  with  Williams  &  Co.,  90  Ann  St.,  N.  Y.  ; 
address  203  West  nth  St.,  New  York  city.  G.  W.  Boutelle,  studying  medicine; 
address,  Nashua.  Edward  Bowers,  studying  theology;  address,  75  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  Boston.  A.  O.  Caswell,  teaching.  No.  Pownal,  Vt.  G.  W.  Cox,  sub-master 
of  the  Manchester  high  school,  475  Hanover  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  H.  N.  Das- 
comb,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  address,  81  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.  G.  B.  Dodge,  business;  address,  196  Lowell  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  J.  Q. 
Eaton,  Columbia  Law  School;  address,  The  Concord,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  L. 
Ferguson,  Andover  Theological  Seminary.     C.  L.  Flint,  at  home,  expecting  to  go 
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west;  address,  West  Randolph,  Vt.  C.  A.  French,  engineering,  Winchester, 
N.  H.  G.  G.  Furnel,  teaching  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  So.  Bos- 
ton. Chas.  B.  Gordon,  with  Carter,  Dinsmore  &  Co. ;  address,  8  Claremont  Park, 
Boston.  F.  L.  Harley,  P.  G.  course  in  English,  at  Harvard,  39  D.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  E.  J.  Heywood,  in  business  at  Claremont,  N.  H.  S.  P.  Hunt  is  taking  a 
course  in  electrical  engineering  at  M.  I.  T.  G.  E.  Kinney  is  in  the  Hartford 
Theological  seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.  A.  J.  Lougee,  studying  medicine  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  N.  Y. ;  address,  219  E.  62  St.,  N.  Y. 
city.  W.  G.  Mann,  engineering,  U.  S.  Engineers  Dept.,  Custom  house,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  King  Martyn  is  principal  of  Royalton  academy,  at  Royalton,  Vt.  H.  W. 
McLaren,  teaching  at  Raymond,  N.  H.  F.  D.  McQuesten,  taking  a  P.  G.  course. 
R.  D.  Maynard,  in  the  T.  S.  C.  E.  H.  B.  Metcalf,  editor  of  the  Nashua  Gazette. 
F.  W.  Miller,  teaching  in  the  Dayton  high  school,  Dayton,  Ohio.  H.  C.  Pearson, 
private  secretary  to  Senator  W.  E.  Chandler.  F.  P.  Pelton,  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Wilton,  N.  H.  G.  E.  Pender,  in  the  insurance  business  at  Portsmouth. 
P.  O.  Place,  taking  a  P.  G.  course  at  Harvard;  address,  40  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Wm.  A.  Redenbaugh,  taking  a  P.  G.  course  at  Hanover.  L  M. 
Rowell,  teaching.  F.  D.  Runnels,  in  business  at  Nashua,  N.  H.  J.  B.  Russell, 
on  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Saben,  teaching  at  Rutland,  Mass. 
A.  C.  Sails,  at  the  Princeton  Theological  seminary.  F.  N.  Saltmarsh,  studying 
law  in  an  office;  address,  5  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  E.  A.  Schemler  (see 
class  report  and  a  German  dictionary).  G.  C.  Selden,  law  student;  address,  98 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  W.  W.  Smith,  teaching  at  Madelia,  Minn.  P.  E. 
Stanley,  teaching  in  Blair  Presbyterian  academy,  at  Blairstown,  N.  J. ;  salary, 
$1,400.  H.  Tetlow,  P.  G.  course  at  Hanover.  F.  P.  Tuxbury,  teaching  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.  J.  H.  Van  Horn,  studying  law;  address,  room  59,  189  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  J.  W.  Watson,  P.  G.  course  at  Hanover.  E.  B.  Weston,  in 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  at  Manchester;  address,  621  Maple  St.  E.  R. 
Wright,  in  D.  M.  C.  at  Hanover. 


©HB   ©HI^ONIGLE. 

.     COMMENCEMENT. 

The  following  Commencement  parts  have  been  assigned  provisionally  to  members  of 
the  senior  class : 

A.  K.  Hardy — Oration  and  valedictory,  "Roman  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poets  of  the  Last 
Century  B.  C." 

P.  R.  Jenks — Salutatory  address  (Latin),  "  The  Greek  Dramatists  as  Teachers  of  Ethics." 

Philosophical  Orations — S.  E.  Burroughs,  "  The  New  Needs  of  Old  New  England ; " 
E.  G.  Ham,  "The  Free  Student  and  Free  Instructor;"  M.  B.  Jones,  "The  Practical 
Result  of  Gladstone's  Career." 

English  Orations — J.  E.  Allen,  "American  Discontent  in  1894;"  K.  Knowlton,  "The 
Lull  in  the  World's  Literature;"  C.  C.  Merrill,  "The  Need  of  Social  Science;"  J.  L. 
Phillips,  "The  Quality  of  Shakespearian  Humor;"  A.  W.  Stone,  "The  Completion  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal ;  "  H.  J.  Wilson,  "  Science  in  Modern  Life." 

Disputations — "  Ought  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  be  Reformed.?"  G.  E.  Duffy 
and  F.  W.  Hodgdon;  "  Was  the  Administration  Justifiable  in  its  Hawaiian  Policy.?  " 

Dissertations — Q.  Blakely,  "  Parkman  and  his  Historical  Style;  "  F.  A.  Bushee,  "  Legit 
imate  Aspirations  of  Labor;"  J.  P.  Gifford,  "The  Chemist  and  Public  Health;"  F.  L 
Mudgett,  "  Relation  between  Secondary  Schools  and  Higher  Education;  "  B.  A.  Smalley 
"  Iron  Industry  of  the  United  States ;  "  J.  A.  Townsend,  "  Repeal  of  the  State  Bank  Tax.' 
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GLEE  CLUB  TRIP. 
The  trip  of  the  glee  and  banjo  clubs  during  the  last  vacation,  to  Washington  and  inter- 
vening points,  marked  the  first  appearance  of  the  club  outside  of  New  England.  Enthusi- 
astic audiences  greeted  the  club  wherever  it  appeared,  and  the  trip  was  successful  in  every 
way.  The  dates  and  places  of  the  various  concerts  were  as  follows  :  April  4,  Brattleboro, 
Vt. ;  April  5,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  April  6,  New  York;  and  April  9,  Washington. 

BASE-BALL  TRIP. 

The  scores  of  the  games  played  by  the  base-ball  team  thus  far  during  the  season  are  as 
follows :  At  Worcester,  April  5,  Holy  Cross,  9,  Dartmouth,  8  ;  at  Nashua,  April  6,  Dart- 
mouth, 10,  Nashua,  9;  at  Hanover,  April  21,  Harvard,  4,  Dartmouth,  3;  at  Cambridge, 
April  24,  Harvard,  5,  Dartmouth,  2;  at  Providence,  April  25,  Brown,  11,  Dartmouth,  o; 
at  Cambridge,  April  26,  Harvard,  9,  Dartmouth,  2 ;  at  Providence,  April  27,  Brown,  9, 
Dartmouth,  i  ;  at  Andover,  April  28,  Andover,  7,  Dartmouth,  i  ;  at  Hanover,  May  2, 
Brown,  12,  Dartmouth,  11;  May  5,  Dartmouth,  7,  Bates,  i;  May  8,  Cuban  Giants,  13, 
Dartmouth,  9. 

EX-SENATOR   DAWES'S   LECTURES. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  '41,  the  college  was  able  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  this  term  on  the  "  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  during  and 
since  the  Civil  War."  The  dates  of  these  lectures  were  as  follows:  Monday,  April  23; 
Wednesday,  April  25;  Friday,  April  27;  Thursday,  May  3;  Saturday,  May  5;  Monday, 
May  7.  The  lectures  will  begin  at  8  p.  m.  They  were  given  in  the  "Old  Chapel,"  — -^ 
were  open  to  all. 


and 


IWHYNOT 

[lawn 

lhTE:NNIS 

NJD  FOR,WRIGHT&Di:T:SON^ 

J5TRATED:TENNIS  CKl7\Ldti  UE 
BOSTON  :NAS8:'':^-:r 


The    Campbell    Racket,^ 

AND 

THE  SEARS  SPECIAL  RACKET( 

Are  beyond  comparison. 

Every     expert      sh.oiild| 
liave    one. 

More  of  them  used  at  Tourna- 
ments than  any  other. 

Send  fob  Catalogue. 

W^riglit  &  Ditson, 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ! 


The  ColMmbla 

Standard  Bkycle 
of  the  World, 


graceful,  light,  and  strong,  this  product 
of  the  oldest  bicycle  establishment  in 
America  still  retains  its  place  at  the 
head.  Always  well  up  to  the  times  or 
a  little  in  advance,  its  well-deserved  and 
ever  increasing  popularity  is  a  source  of 
pride  and  gratification  to  its  makers. 
To  ride  a  bicycle  and  not  to  ride  a 
Columbia  is  to  fall  short  of  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a  noble  sport. 

Pope  Mfgo  Co,, 


Clhkago,  Hartford. 


A  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  free 
at  any  Columbia  agency,  or  mailed  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 


BIOHMOlSrD 


Straight  Cut 


No. 


Cigarettes. 


Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
littie  more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  or- 
dinary trade  Cigarettes,  will  find  this  brand 
sui>erior  to  all  others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored,  and  highest  co  t  Gold  Leaf  grown  in 
Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand 
of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought 
out  by  us  iii  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below 
is  on  every  package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GTNTER  BRANCH 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


THE 

BRIDGE    TEACHEBS" 
AGENCY, 

BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO. 


One    Fee    Registers    in    both 
Offices. 


Agency  Manual  Free  to  any 
Address. 


Ofaces : 

110  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


DARTMOUTH  PHOTO  I[OOMS, 

First  Boor  South  of  Post-Office. 

Fine  Photographic  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Da7'tmouth  Views  and  Pictures  of  the  Faculty 

Always  on  Hand, 

LANGILL/,     I»liotograplier. 

STORRS  k  WESTON 

ARE   SELLING 

Sporting  and   Athletic  Goods  at  25  per  cent.  Discount 

FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES. 

LOW    PRICES    ON    FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Respectfully, 

STORES    &    WESTON. 


H.  W.  CARTER, 


DEALER  IN 


Fancy  Groceries,  etc.    Fine  Teas  and  Coffees  a  Spe- 
cialty.    Headquarters   for  Fruits 
and     Confectionery. 

•   :n^.  j^.  frost. 

Watches,  jewelry,  Clocks,  Gold  and  Fountain  Pens, 

Cutlery,  Base-Ball  and  Tennis  Supplies, 

And  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

FINE  WATCHES    PROMPTLY  REPAIRED   AND  WARRANTED. 

The  undersigned  has  purchased  the  printing  estahlish- 
ment  of  P.  H.  Wliitcomh,  and  loith  a  complete  outfit  of  new 
type  is  prepared  to  do  all  hinds  of  Job  Printing  at  reasona- 
hie  rates. 

LINWOOD    C.   aiLLIS, 

Hanover,    N.     H. 


STUDENTS  will  find  everything 
needed  in  Hardware,  Tin,  Sheet-Iron 
and  Copper  Ware,  Stoves  and  Stove  Fur- 
niture at 

First  door  north  of  Post-office. 


CHIN    TOON    HANG, 

The  Chinese  Laundryman. 


Special  care  given  to  Outing  Shirts. 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Smokers'  Articles.     Meerschaum  Pipes  Made  to  Order 

and  Repaired. 

Class  Pipes  a  Specially.     Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 
25,    27,    and    29    Court    Street,    Boston. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Prices  the  lowest  for  perfect  work.    Promptness  a  specialty.     Ten  per  cent, 
discount  to  holders  of  cooperative  tickets. 

A.  J.  MATTHEWS,  ^gent  for  Dartmouth. 
JOHN     NICCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

Pirst-Class  Workmanship Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


GO    TO    THE 

Old  Dartmouth  Livery 

and  Boarding  Stable 

For  first-class  rigs  and  be  used  WHITE. 

Large  Parties,  Ball  Clubs,  etc.,  carried  at  Low 
Rates. 

Coaches  to  all  trains.  Capital  drivers  always 
on  hand  to  wait  on  our  customers.  Orders 
left  at  our  place  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Call  and  see  us. 

SWASUY  ^  jSOJSr. 


G.  W.  HOFFMAN 

White  River  Junction. 

All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 
Agent  for  Columbia  Bicycles. 
Room  i, Gates  Block. 


BESEBYED  FOB 


I  P.  STOIifiS 


AT  THE 


Dartmouth  Bookstore. 


Carter's  Restaurant, 

CMJTEIJ'S  BLOCK. 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY. 


a  <?l7oie<^  CiQ<^  of  pip(?s. 


Oysters  Served  in  Every  Style. 

All  kinds  of  Ices,  Creams,  and  Cake 
to  order  in  their  Season. 


H.  L.  CARTER, 


Mm\  k  HOOD, 

Merchant 

Tailors, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Gentlemen's  Fine  Furnish- 
ing Goods, 

90  No.  Main  St.,  Concokd. 


Represented  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
by  our  Agent,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wood- 
ward. Five  per  cent,  discount  to 
Cooperative  Ticket-Holders. 


GEO.  W.  RAND, 


DEALER  IN 


FURNITURE, 

SPRING    BEDS, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRED 

AND  VARNISHED. 


Jt^-  All  kinds  of  Job  VV^ork  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


FEINEMAN   BROS 


CUSTOM    TAILORS. 

OUR    S FECI  ALT!  : 

SLiperior    Tailoring     at    Moderate 

Prices. 


We  shall  he  at  Hanover  at  stated  periods  during  the  season,  and 
solicit  orders  for  Custom  Gar^itents  and  mackintoshes . 
Respectfully  ^ 

FEINEMAN    BROS.,  rochesteb,  n.  h. 

DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS 

Who  seek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  the 

Fall  River  Line  to  Hew  YorR,  aim  all  Poinis  Soutu  and  west. 

steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth,  and  Providence. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  trains,  composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passenger  coaches, 
leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information 
and  folders  applv  to  Ashley  K.  Hardy. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNOR, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


BILLIARD  HALL, 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnished, 

CHOICE  CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 
HENRY  E.   SAWBORN,  Prop. 


WHEELER    BROS., 

Custom   Tailors,     Also   dealers  in 

Ready-made    Clothing   and 

Men's  Furnishings. 

Suits  cleaned,  pressed,  and  repaired  at  short 
notice. 

White  River  Junction.  Vt. 


295  Congress  ^t. 


/Ae^Qufd^cturers  of  • 

HAlf-Tooe  euts, 

reproduetiood  of 

©liege  <5ketebeSi 

|llustrSitior)sj^or 

jIcgeJouroAl^a^ooH^. 
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ji@le|e  E)uilclin&5, 

P%ies  of  Arc'RiteduralScienFific^ 
^  at)d  other  DrdwinJ,s. 


IdssPietures 
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^^^^^^^^  printed,  to  bipd  io  ©leAe  Boo1i5*;^ourDaIj 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE. 

NEW   AND    SECOND-HAND   TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Fine  Line  of  New  Dartmouth  Stationery. 

Agents   for    the    Wirt    Fountain   Pen,  and    Ward's   14- 

Carat  Pen, 

Next  door  to  Rollins  Chapel. 

L^KE    &    SANBORN. 


G.     F.    COLBV, 

Practical  Book-^Bindbr. 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
11    Maple    Street. 

J.  O'GRADY, 

Boot   and    Slioe  Maker,  Opposite  The  Wheelock, 
HANOVER,    N.    H. 


The  Simplex  Printer. 

A  new  invention  for  duplicating  copies  of 
writings  and  drawings. 


From  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  100  copies  can  be  made.  Fifty  copies 
of  type-writer  manuscripts  produced  in  15 
minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and  samples. 
Agents  wanted. 

Lawton  &  Co.,  22  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE     NEWTON     INN, 

NORWICH,  VT. 

W.  S.  BOWLES,  Proprietor. 

Class    and     Society    Banquets    a 
Specialty. 

First- Class  Accommodations  for  Sum- 
mer Guests. 


Clothes  DoD't  Me  a  Mai), 

But  a  man  does  more  credit  to  the  manhood  within  him  in  our  good  fitting, 
well  made,  correct  style  Clothing  than  in  any  other.  We  sell  it  as  reason- 
able as  poorer  clothing  is  sold — it 's  worth  more.  We'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  store. 

J.    E.    LINCOLN, 

LEBANON,    N.    H. 

THE  FISK  TE/CHERS'  jlGEI(CIES, 

Boston,  New  York,   Chicago,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  and 

Toronto, 

EVERETT    O.    EISKl    &    CO.,    mOMtlETORS. 

President— Everett  O.  Fisk,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers— W.  B.  Herrick,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  70  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  I.  C.  Hicks,  Room  3, 
131  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.  Boynton,  12OV2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
W.  O.  McTaggart,  32  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

S.    'W.    COBB,  " 

DARTMOUTH   -:-  SOUVENIR  -:-  CHINA, 

The   most  popular  and   desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 

THE   B.  &   H.  LAMPS: 

THE  VERY  BEST, 

Twenty    Styles    Carried   in    Stock. 


All  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets, 

Pitchers,  etc. 

Discount  to  Cooperative  Ticket-Holders. 


LOWELL,    MASS. 
STATIONERS,  ENaRAVERS,  and  BLANK-BOOK  MAKERS, 

We  solicit  orders  for  personal  and  fraternity  and  club  engraving.  We  furnish 
note-books  and  paper  for  the  class-room. 

Your  orders  will  he  filled  promptly  and  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  good 
goods  and  good  work. 


iimaiical  Instrients  and  Artists'  fflaterials 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


Architects*  Supplies,  Engineers*, 
Draughtsmen's,  and  Surveyors'  In- 
struments, Drawing  Papers,  Tracing 
Cloths,  Tracing  Papers,  T^Squares, 
Angles,  Cross*Section  Papers,  Blue 
Process  Papers,  etc.  Students*  Sta- 
tionery of  all  kinds.  Special  Rates 
to  Dartmouth  College  students. 
Picture  Framing  in  all  styles. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

A.  W.  STONE,  AGENT. 


MARLINs^^'^ 


Made  In  all  styles  and  sizes.  Lightest, 
Btrongest,  easiest  working,  safest,  simplest, 
most  accurate,  most  compact,  and  most 
modern.     For  sale  by  all  dealers  In  arms. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  by 

The  Marlin  ?ird  Arms  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


S-^^RIFLES 


TYPEWEITING  AND  MANIFOLDING. 

o ■ o 

Any  number  of  copies  furnished. 


ORDERS  IvEFT  AT 

THE  COIvLKGK   BOOKSTORE 

WIIvI,  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

WILLIAM  GIBBON. 


WE    HAVE    IT! 
A  $10  Suit  Case  for  $7.50. 

Write  for  our  special  descriptive  circular 
of  our  new  suit  case,  which  we  offer  as  above. 
If  you  can  raise  a  club  of  ten  we  have  an 
attractive  propositiorl  to  offer.  Let  us  hear 
from  you. 

Tou  will  like  It  If  you  bny  It. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  which  will 
be  deducted  from  price,  and  you  can  examine 
it  before  paying  the  express  agent. 

COTTREI.L  &  LEONARD, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


REPUBLICAN 
PRE// 


3  0112  105725748 


QSNCORD, 


Best   appointed  and  largest  Book 
and  Job   Printing   Establishment  in 
-J — .      .         ,    .                           r~  New  England,  outside  of  Boston. 
Jr  rinLljllTlS*      ^      J         Facilities   complete;  workmen  the 
best ;  product,  the  finest  card,  circu- 
lar,   pamphlet,    and   book    work    at 
modest  prices. 


6^1li(/9 


W 


mm 


Illustratim 


w 


Half- Tone  pictures  and  all  kinds 
of  photo-engraving  are  now  being 
made  in  our  new  Illustrating  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  skilled  artists. 

Our  pictures  are  as  good  as  the 
best ;  our  prices  are  lower  than  metro- 
politan houses  charge. 


Mm. 


Binding.  *  + 


w 


The  binding  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, and  the  manufacture  of  Blank- 
Books  have  become  important  features 
of  our  business.  We  have  unsur- 
passed facilities;  our  work  is  unex- 
celled ;  a  trial  will  convince  you  that 
our  charges  are  surprisingly  low, 
quality  considered. 


REF(JPL1CAN  FRE55  AjJOdlATlON, 

Concord,  N.  H. 


